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“* ‘Gadzooks, he looks guilty!’ one would cry cheerfully, as a fresh victim appeared to face the ordeal 


—“Beau Nash's Snuff-box.”’—p 7. 
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BEAU 
By WILLIAM 


S6CXEVEN’S the main! What say—double 
the stakes?’’ asked Portancherry. 
**Done!’’ cried Selwyn. 

‘**No, no,’’ I put in. ‘‘They’re high enough 
for me as they stand.”’ 

‘**Rat it, for me, too! I’ve dropped a cool 
two thousand since I sat down,’’ said Wal- 
leck, gloomily. 

‘‘Cramped?’’ asked Portancherry, with 
that insolent sneer on his face I had learned 
to hate. 

‘*Maybe I am and maybe I ain’t, but when 
I lose I always pay, my lord,’’ I answered, 
tartly, and noticed that I had flicked him on 
the raw. 

Granby had just arrived very drunk from 
Will’s coffee house, and he guffawed ex- 
travagantly at my words. The others took 
up the laugh with the exception of Portan- 
cherry, who scowled in a prodigious ill 
humor at me. He had a bitter tongue had 
Portancherry, but he suffered torment when 
people laughed at him instead of with him. 

Beau Nash craned forward his head and 
looked down the tables. 

*“*Ah—er! To change the —er 
thank somebody to—er—-that is for the loan 
of—er—my snuff-box,’’ he simpered. 

Nobody answered him, and again he lisped 
his question without avail. George Selwyn 
rang an imaginary bell in imitation of the 
town-crier. 

‘*Give ear, give ear, give ear, good people 
all!’ he drawled. ‘‘Whereas, one most 
choice jeweled gold snuff-box, presented to 
Jimmie Nash by his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, curiously wrought with 
dancing fairies on the cover, was but lately 
passed from hand to hand for inspection, 
and has since been lost, be it therefore 
known to all whom it may concern that a 
suitable reward will be given for its return 
by the said Oh, hang the rest! What 
do I get for crying it, Jimmie ?’’ 
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Every man affirmed his ignorance of the 
whereabouts of the box. We looked under 
the tables and examined every place where 
it could have been mislaid. 

** *Slife! The thing is bewitched and has 
vanished into air,’’ suggested Cibber. 

‘‘Or the fairies on the cover have spread 
their wings and flown away with it,’’ pro- 
posed Selwyn. 

‘*Art sure you haven’t got the demned 
thing in your pocket, Nash?’’ asked Lord 
Portancherry with his habitual sneer. 

‘‘Lard, no! Last time I saw it ’twas in 
your hands, old man,’’ answered Nash, with 
such innocence that I chuckled at his hit. 

“If you mean- began his lordship, 
reddening. 

‘“‘He doesn’t mean that, Port. I’ll take 
oath you handed the cursed thing to me, 
and that I passed it on to Plunket,”’ said 
Cibber. 

Plunket shrugged his shoulders. 
it to Jack.’ 

‘And I turned the thing over to Harry 
Haddon.”’ 

‘‘Quite true,’’ I admitted. ‘‘And I—-—’’ 

‘‘Burn me, I wish the cursed thing had 
been in hell before it interfered with our 
game,’’ cried Portancherry. 

*‘It has been damned enough in the past 
four minutes to carry it down to the eighth 
circle of Dante’s Inferno,’’ laughed Selwyn. 
“‘T suppose our friends the Dissenters would 
tell you that White’s gambling rooms are 
not so far from the place you mentioned, 
my lord.”’ 

‘‘There have beer no servants in the room 
since ‘ 

Cibber got so far and then stopped, 
startled at the implication in his words. 

Egad, you might have cut the silence with 
a knife. Each man looked at his neigh- 
bor out of an accusing, furtive face while 
each sought to dissimulate all suspicion, 
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looked for an instant and then turned away 
in embarrassment. We were so sheepish a 
lot you might have taken us for cut-purses 
caught in the act. Even my sour, wooden- 
faced neighbor, Fairfax Westcott, showed 
disturbance. My cousin, Tom Haddon, was 
playing piquet at the next table, and the 
cards lay where he had dealt them, the game 
suspended with 
one consent. At 
the loo and quinze 
tables it was the 
same. There 
were men in the 
room, and more 
than one or two 
who would have 
rooked their own 
fathers without 
qualm at any 
game of hazard 
and counted no 
trick too low to 
use so only it 
were not found 
out; but to steal 
a snuff-box! The 
thing was un- 
thinkable. It was 
to bracket one’s 
self with every 
common cut- 
purse. 

‘‘Fie, fie! For 
shame! confess 
confess. For 
shame!’’ croaked 
a hoarse voice 
behind us 


M e 8 tarted “George Selwyn rang an 
guiltily, then 
joined in a roar 
of laughter that relieved the strain. The 


voice belonged to the coffee-house jackdaw, 
and the sage old bird was perched on the 
mantel with its head cocked wisely to one 
side, winking at us out of one leering eye. 

‘‘Curse me if I don’t wring that bird’s 
neck some day,’’ quavered old Pam, peev- 
ishly. 

‘‘Well, now—s’help me!~—if the bird 
hasn’t given me an idea, you know,’’ cried 
one exquisite in black satin breeches and 
flowered silver coat. 

Selwyn gravely took out his notebook and 
entered the date. 

**A date to be remembered,’’ he ex- 
plained, with composure. ‘‘Beau Plunket 
gets an idea.”’ 
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‘‘Some one, you know, must have the 
snuff-box! La! the thing must be some- 
where, sink it,’’ said Plunket. 

‘**Klucidation of the idea,’? commented 
Selwyn, solemnly. 

‘*And so, damme, I move—stab me if I 
don’t—that we all search each other—and 

and—search each other, you know,’’ he 
ended weakly. 

**Revolutionary 
idea sets an un- 
prepared world 
on fire,’’ chorused 
Selwyn, gloomily. 

“You needn’t 
laugh, Selwyn. 
Hang it, you 
know I never said 
I was clever.”’ 

Selwyn laughed. 
‘‘Well, I can’t 
remember ever 
hearing anybody 
else slander you 
that way, either, 
Plunk,’’ he said. 

But Plunket’s 
suggestion had 
fallen pat, never- 
theless. The feel- 
ing was strong 
that the mat- 
ter should be 
threshed out, lest 
suspicion rest un- 
justly. None 
knew but that 
some chance word 
or meaning shrug 
of the shoulders 
might throw the 
odium upon him 
after proof of innocence was impossible. 
For that reason the plan was agreed to 
clamorously. 

‘*And wno shall play the part of catch- 
poll?’’ asked Cibber. 

**Let Harry Haddon. He has emptied all 
our pockets so often at hazard and quinze 
that he will have the knack of the thing,”’ 
said Walleck, grinning over at me. 

‘* Agreed ! agreed ! Let Haddon play beak,”’ 
the others shouted, and despite my protests 
they made me improvise the part of Jona- 
than Wild. 

*‘Set a thief to catch a thief,’’ I heard 
Portancherry murmur in old Pam’s ear. 

‘“*Sir!’’ I thundered, swinging round on 
him savagely. 


v bell in imitation of the 
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‘‘He said he hoped you would catch the 
thief,’’ was the suave lie with which old 
Pam checkmated me. 

I bowed stiffly, and then fell to work, 
after I had first been searched myself. 
When I had finished with each man he 
moved across the room to the other side. 
Among those | went through were one duke 
of the royal blood, two lords, three baronets 
and divers country gentlemen, living in 
town, who had never before been so man- 
handled. Conceive the secrets of upholster- 
ing I learned, of padded chests and limbs, 
of waists tight-laced to the point of suffoca- 
tion. I tore the disguise from many a well- 
set, gallant figure, known only to his tailor 
and his valet for the shrunken fraud he 
was. Yet so careful of their feelings was I 
that none save myself suspected the bales of 
cotton wadding I came across. 

The macaronis made a social function out 
of the affair, and as it proceeded, joked me 
and each other with the gayest abandon in 
the world, betting freely on whether the box 
would be found at all, and if so whether 
among the first ten searched, the second 
ten, or the last ten. 

‘‘Gadzooks, he looks guilty!’’ one would 
cry cheerfully, as a fresh victim appeared to 
face the ordeal of leveled eyeglasses and 
merry badinace flung at him. ‘‘His knees do 
tremble under him, i’ faith.’’ 

‘*Fie, fie! For shame! Confess—confess. 
For shame!’’ another would cry. 

Walleck came up in his turn smiling. ‘‘I 
vow ’twill take but a short time to search 
me. Port and Selwyn have already cleaned 
me out.”’ 

But there was one man who feared the 
test. His set, ghastly smile was the mask a 
schoolboy wears when his master is about to 
thrash him, and it was plain to me that he 
hung back to the last. The man was Fairfax 
Westcott, my neighbor in the country, whose 
estate adjoined mine across the river on the 
south. 

I did not know the man well, for I had 
spent the burden of my life in town, while 
he remained in the country. We had never 
been friends, I being too gay a liver to suit 
him, but I had never heard any harm of him 
save that he hugged his pennies till they 
grew warm before he parted with them. 

Though I knew him to be devilish hard 
up, I could hardly credit him with such a 
thing as this. Westcott had not been play- 


ing himself, but had been leaning over my 
cousin Tom’s chair watching the play. I 
remembered that it was at that table the 
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golden toy had last been seen; and what 
ailed him, I asked myself, that he had gone 
so white if he had nothing to conceal? Nor 
was I the only one who noticed that he was 
shirking the search. I saw Portancherry’s 
cold, stecly cyes fastened on him with the 
ominous smile lurking about his mouth. 
When Lord Portancherry smiled I always 
made it a point to mistrust him. 

Yet awhile, and the ordeal was no longer 
to be avoided by Westcott. He came up 
with a harassed face, doggedly sullen. 

‘*] shall not allow myself to be searched 
in public. I did not take the snuff-box, nor 
shall I submit to the indignity,’’ were his 
first words. 

A flicker of excitement ran through the 
room. Eye signaled eye an instantaneous 
flash of understanding. Meaning nods and 
coughs were exchanged. Westcott had con- 
demned himself. 

‘Is this resolution not a trifle late, Mr. 
Westcott?’ asked Portancherry, suavely. 
‘*You will remember that we have submitted 
to this—ah !—indignity already.”’ 

‘It matters not. I refuse.’’ Then, a mo- 
ment later, with a tremor in his voice: ‘‘! 
have—private reasons of my own for declin- 
ing—not connected at all with the matter 
in hand.”’ 

‘*Indeed !’’ 

There was a world of meaning in the 
word, of insinuation and mockery and doubt ; 
and the insulting, dare-devil smile with which 
he accompanied it drew the hot blood to 
Westcott’s face. 

‘And I insist upon my right to leave 
the room unsearched,’’ continued Westcott 
stiffly. 

Portancherry bowed low to him. ‘‘Your 
right to do so is not to be denied. To insist 
upon that right may be—unwise.’’ 

‘*Nevertheless, I insist.”’ 

‘Ah!’ Portancherry was standing near 
the door, and he flung it open to let the 
other pass out, then drew back ostentatiously 
to make way, gathering close the skirts of 
his coat that Westcott might not brush 
against them. 

Fairfax Westcott’s lean face was aflame 
with anger. He was snatched quite out of 


the cold composure which was his usual 
manner. His fingers trembled and his voice 


shook as he turned at the door. 

‘*T would give all | am worth for a meet- 
ing with you, my lord.”’ 

The impudent smile was in evidence again. 
‘*T do not cross swords with a ve 

Portancherry did not finish the sentence. 
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He had the knack of implication, of stop- 
ping just short of something that one could 
seize upon as a handle for a quarrel, yet all 
the time his manner might be the most 
offensive conceivable. 

‘““With a what, my lord ?’’ 

His lordship shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Bet- 


“‘*Egad! you look hard it, old 


d_ hit, man,’ I 
frankly.” 


told him 


ter let sleeping dogs lie,’’ he drawled and 
turned on his heel. 

Now, though Portancherry was doubtless 
in the right of it, yet the man so grated on 
me that I was itching to interfere on the 
side where my sympathies had ranged them- 
selves. Wetscott was my neighbor; he was 
new to the town, and after all, I was not 
satisfied of his guilt. But I knew if he went 
out of that door unsearched his sentence 
would never be reversed. He would be 
branded with the mark ‘‘Thief!’’ as plainly 
as if it were burned on his forehead, nor 
could he ever wipe it out lived he as long as 
Adam. Therefore, I intervened. 

‘““One moment, Mr. Westcott! I call to 
mind that you used the words ‘ public search.’ 
Was it a slip of the tongue, or will you 
submit to a private investigation ?’’ 

He considered a moment, then signified 
acceptance of my suggestion. 
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‘*And who shall act for us in the mat- 
ter ?’’ asked Cibber. 

Perhaps Westcott read the friendliness in 
my eye. 

‘‘Mr. Harry Haddon will be satisfactory 
to me,’’ he answered. 

‘‘Mr. Harry Haddon has had experience 
enough in cutting purses for one night,’’ I 
laughed. But I moved forward with him into 
the inner room. 

“Two to one in ponies he finds it on 
him,’’ I heard Portancherry cry. 

‘*Done,’’ answered Walleck. 

A dozen bets were flung across the room 
ere | could close the door. The last words I 
heard were Granby’s drunken warning: 

**Don’t let him bi-bilk you, Harry.’’ 

Westcott took a paper package from his 
pocket and placed it on the table. I searched 
him, and came across nothing but a patched 
undershirt beneath the fine brocaded coat. 
Then I understood his conduct. 

‘*Well, do you find it?’’ he asked, with a 
pale smile. 

‘“‘No, it is not on your person,’’I an- 
swered; then I pointed to the package on 
the table. ‘‘As a mere matter of form, I 
suppose you will have no objection to my 
looking through that.’’ 

He flushed, but made a gesture of assent. 

I opened it to find—a wing and drumstick 
of a cold roast fowl. 

You may imagine I stared at my find with 
liveliest interest. 

“*T? faith, Westcott, you have a devilish 
queer fancy in larders,’’ I attempted, lightly. 
**Do you always carry your pantry with you 
provisioned for a siege ?’’ 

He tried to laugh, but broke down in the 
attempt. The facts were so plain that all 
pretense of illusion on my part was worse 
than useless. I flatter myself that Iam a 
man of resource, and I tried another tack. 
Seated on the table with my hands in my 
pockets and one leg dangling in space | 
began anew the attack, with as much com- 
posure as if it were a daily habit of mine to 
fish fragments of fowl from the pockets of 
my friends. No longer did I try to ignore 
the gaunt poverty that stared at me, but 
strove, rather, to put myself in touch with 
it and him. 

‘“Eead! You look hard hit, old man,’’ I 
told him, frankly. ‘‘You mind me of the 
shifts to which I was put in the governor’s 
time once when we had a row. I vow you’re 
not a patch to what I was; out at elbows, 
toes and stomach. Faith, I was for renting 
myself to some Farmer Hodge for a scare- 
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crow. But why not let a neighbor know you 
were short-shipped? I take it monstrous ill 
of you, man. Dash it, we have been next 
door to each other 200 years, have the 
Westcotts and the Haddons! D’ye think I 
don’t remember that your great-uncle mar- 
ried my grandfather’s cousin ?”’ 

’Twas a revenge out of a thousand. He 
had made me a text through the county for 
many a lay sermon on the local prodigal son, 
and here was I offering help to him when 
his pious friends were standing aloof. Some 
such foolish notion must have come to him, 
for the tears were in his eyes when he 
offered me his hand. He would have me 
know that he had wronged 
me, and more of the same 
kind. 

Presently out came his 
story. As I knew, his 
father and his grandfather 
had lived high and gamed 
mortgage after mortgage 
upon the estate. At his 
father’s death Fairfax 
Westcott had set himself 
resolutely to clear the 
estate. A portion of his 
income he had aside 
for the use of his sister, 
and the major part had 
turned over to his credi- 
tors. He did not tell me 
of the shifts he had been 
put to in order to keep 


set 


soul and body together, 
but from the single ex- 


ample I had discovered, 
his manner of life may be 


guessed. It appeared that 
one of the cooks at 


White’s had formerly been 
a servant to the Westcott 
family, and from him had 
come the remnants of 
food, in the paper pack- 
age, which would other- 
wise have been thrown 
away. 

Before we left the room 
an arrangement satisfac- 
tory to both parties had 
been agreed upon by us. 
The overseer of my large 
estate had lately died, and 


I was casting about for 

another one to take his 

place. I knew Fairfax Se eaak Gains a 
Westcott to be a good _ 
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manager, since in five years he had almost 
lifted the mortgages from his own place. 
I put it to him as a personal favor that he 
would undertake the management of my 
place as well as his own upon the same 
terms as my former factor, and when he 
saw that it would be to my advantage he 
jumped at the chance. 

Once more he shook hands impulsively 
with me before we joined the rest, and 
thanked his lucky stars that he had selected 
me to be the one to search him. I told him 
’twas I who was in luck in having done so 
good a stroke of business, but one thing | 
assured him heartily, that his new valet 


hill morning sky 
fighting by our side.’’ 


on the slippery grass, our seconds 
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would not peach and make the story town 
tattle for the macaronis to titter over. 

Our entrance stirred a buzz of interest in 
the gaming room. One or two games that 
had started anew came to a sudden end, and 
bloods who lounged indolently to and fro 
halted in immediate attention. They might 
have read the verdict in my companion’s 
changed appearance. He was another man 
from the one that had passed into the inner 
room with me ten minutes before. Then he 
had looked ready to hang himself; but 
now ’twas an erect, clear-eyed young Her- 
cules that faced the languid gentlemen of 
fashion, one who would give back a step to 
no man. 

‘“Where’s the snuff-box ?’’ 
Pam. 

‘*Gentlemen, I have the honor to report 
that the mystery of the snuff-box is still 
unsolved. Mr. Westcott is as guiltless as 
you or I.”’ 

‘**Slife! Here’s a prodigous sell. Where, 
damme, is the confounded thing, then?’’ 
asked Plunket, clearly disappointed at find- 
ing his great and only idea bear no fruit. 

Portancherry’s cold voice cut into the 
silence that followed. 

‘*May I ask, then, why he was not willing 
to be searched like the rest of us?’’ 

Our eyes met like the crossing of rapiers. 

‘“You may ask, certainly.”’ 

*‘T understand you to mean that you will 
not answer me?’’ 

‘““You take my meaning exactly, my lord 
—unless it be an answer to say that the 
reason is one which reflects nothing but 
credit upon Mr. Westcott.’’ 

‘“‘No doubt in the world of it,’’ he mur- 
mured, ironically. ‘‘But I fear the town will 
talk. ’Tis a censorious world.”’ 

“‘T¢ will talk under its breath, then,’’ said 
Westcott, coldly. 

‘‘Indeed?’’ with polite but questioning 
insolence. 

I looked meaningly at him. 


rapped out old 


‘*Personally, 


my 


I presume, you are quite satisfied, 
lord ?’’ 
Portancherry arranged his ruffles care- 
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fully, and flicked a speck of dust from them 
with a scented kerchef. 

“‘Oh, Lud! Since you ask, personally I 
don’t believe a word of what you say.”’ 

A murmur of excitement buzzed over the 
room at his words. I was well pleased at his 
answer, for I had him where I had wanted 
him for many months. Noted duelist as he 
was, I believed myself a match for him. 

‘Will the rear of Montagu House suit 
you, or would you prefer the ‘ring’ at Hyde 
Park ?’’ I asked. 

‘* All one to me,’’ he murmured, languidly. 
‘Shall we say the Park at daybreak? ’Tis 
more convenient to my rooms. Our seconds 
can arrange the details.’’ 

We met under the chill morning sky on 
the slippery grass, our seconds fighting by 
our side. Luck was with us handsomely. 
Fairfax Westcott fleshed Plunket after a 
few passes. Lord Portancherry and I fought 
with acrimony a long ten minutes, but in 
the end I pinked him savagely in the arm. 
At the time it did not appear a dangerous 
wound, but ’twas enough to do his business 
for him. He never killed another man, for 
blood poisoning set in and the doctors found 
it necessary to amputate his sword arm. 
The story is that he raved like a madman 
when he was told what he must expect, and 
swore that he would die a hundred deaths 
first. Yet he walked the streets with his 
sleeve pinned to his coat some months later, 
and those who had old scores to settle with 
my lord took care to inquire solicitously 
after his health. 

The day after the duel old Lord Pam was 
describing the meeting to a circle of lis- 
teners at White’s. He laid his glasses by 
his side to make his story more vivid by 
gesticulation. Presently he looked up just 
in time to see the jackdaw hopping toward 
the chimney with the gold-rimmed specta- 
cles in his beak. A sweep was sent for, and 
in the jackdaw’s hiding-place far up the 
chimney were found three silver spoons, 
one gold sovereign, a crown, a shilling, a 
jeweled brooch, a pair of ivory dice—and 
Beau Nash’s snuff-box. 





THE MAKING 


By 
ANAL boatmen, farmers, newsboys, 
even bootblacks achieve eminence; 


jockeys never. Not one has become 
President, a Senator or a Congressman. But 
a great jockey wins a peculiar fame. Comet- 
like, he shoots into view, is blazoned in 
print and picture for a decade, then, comet- 
like, sinks into extinction. In the meridian 
the great jockey 


OF A JOCKEY 


ALLEN SANGREE 


fourth year. The three Daly brothers, who 
are riding this season, are instances. From 
their fourth till their eighth year they 
did nothing but lead horses around a track. 
Never in that time were they allowed to sit 

on a horse. 
The modern trainer holds such tedious ap- 
prenticeship indispensable. He has an exalted 
regard for the 





lives like a 
prince. All lux- 
uries that money 
can buy are 
his; servants 
bow to him at 
every side, and 
a groom carries 
his one pound 
saddle to the 
scales. He is 
the pet of mul- 
titudes, and 
world celebrities 
seek his ac- 
quaintance. 
Such is the 
jockey that tri- 
umphs. He is 
one in five hun- 


dred. The four 
hundred and 
ninety-nine are 





under-sized, 
peak-faced boys 
that wither 
away among 
horses, saddles 
and straw-piles, 
ever hoping 
against hope 
for their day. 
To understand 
the making of a 
jockey one must 
go to the stable- 
boy. He is the 
jockey germ. 
His development 
is begun as 
early as his 








Johnny Reiff. 


A fourteen-year-old boy, earning more than §50,000 a year. 


horse. He looks 
upon him as an 
exquisite and 
delicate me- 
chanism, to han- 
dle which re- 
quires infinite 
subtlety. He is 
therefore exact- 
ing in his de- 
mand for the 
traits physical 
and mental that 
go to make 
what he calls 
‘‘a good me- 
chanic.’’ The 
boy must be 
worthy of the 
horse. The 
trainer’s test is 
so severe that 
of 10,000 boys 
who apply year- 
ly for admission 
to the racing 
stables of the 
country, not 
more than a 
few hundred are 
accepted. Of 
these, possibly 
ten win a jock- 
ey’s license. 

At the train- 
ing school of 
William A. 
Daly, on Coney 
Island, I saw 
this famous 
maker of jock- 
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eys refuse two dozen applicants in as many 
minutes. He rejected the first because of 
his name. 

‘*‘Schalk, hey?’’ he cried, eyeing the lad 


narrowly. ‘‘Then you’re a German, ain’t 
99? 

ou? 

y Van >? 


‘‘T knew it the minute I clapped eyes on 
you. . . . Now, listen, boy, there never 
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“Father Bill’? Daly. 
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was a German yet that made a good jockey. 
I’ve had nine and out of the whole lot I 
couldn’t pull a winner. A German has cour- 
age, but no wits; and that’s something I 
can’t put in him. For a good smart jockey 
give me a Yankee, an Englishman or an 
Irish-American.’’ 

‘*How about Fred Taral ?’’ I suggested. 

‘*Well, Fred had Irish blood mixed with 
German. Anyway, he’san exception. Now, 
boy,’’ he went on, turning again to the un- 
lucky Schalk, ‘‘you could hang around a 
track a thousand years and never get a 
mount. Better go to school.’’ 

A freckle-faced, red-haired 
was next in line. 

**O’Donohue,’’ chuckled Mr. Daly. ‘‘That’s 
better. But, say, you’ve got a rolling lip, 
mouth ain’t firm and your eyes don’t set 
right. One fall’d scare ye to death. Pass 
up!”’ 

Then came a good-looking boy, neatly 
and pressly built, named Corrigan. For a 
moment it seemed that he might be accepted. 
Unhappily nature had equipped him with a 
pair of ears that stood at right angles to his 
head. 

“‘Heavens!’’ whooped the trainer, radiant 
with his shrewdness, ‘‘just look at them 
ears !”’ 

He grabbed the boy by the shoulder and 
held him at arm’s length, explaining that 
such ears are invariably the sign of faint- 
heartedness. 

‘Give me a lad with ears pinned close to 
his head. It shows gameness. That was the 
first thing I noticed about Admiral Dewey. 
Soon as I saw his ears I knew how he come 
to sink the Spanish fleet at Manila.’’ 

Mr. Daly is renowned for having turned 
out more crack riders than any trainer in 
this country or in England. He is familiarly 
known as ‘‘Father Bill Daly.’”’ He told me 
that for nine hundred years his ancestors in 
Ireland have been either owners, trainers 
or jockeys. He looks it. About five feet 
eleven in height, Mr. Daly is of massive 
build, with a forearm that can hold a stable- 
boy dangling in mid-air. His face is ruddy 
and tanned by wind and weather; and his 
gray eyes rove furtively, not because he 
fears you, but because he has his doubts. 

Generally, Mr. Daly has in tutelage ten or 
fifteen boys, coming from all parts of the 
United States. They are indentured to him 


O’ Donohue 


for a period of five years. He agrees during 
that time to feed them, clothe them, teach 
them to ride and pay them $20 per month 
All money earned by 


for their services. 
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A Group of Typical American Jockeys 


A similari in shap nd fa is noticea 
them in riding, whether for his stable or for 
another’s, goes to Mr. Daly. The boys agree 
to this readily, for his training is a reputa- 
tion, and they know that wealthy turfmen 
are waiting to offer a retainer of any sum 
up to $10,000 the moment Mr. Daly’s con- 
tract expires. Again, a big stable, like that 
of W. C. Whitney or August Belmont, may 
arrange to take a Daly boy before his ap- 
prenticeship is served. The stable pays 
$5,000 or $10,000 for the boy, and this 
money is divided between ‘‘ Father Bill’’ and 
the relatives or guardian of the jockey. 
When a boy enters a jockey school he 
shuts the world behind him, like a nun that 
walls herself within a convent. All energy 
of body and soul is consecrated to his craft. 
To him life means the clank of the bridle, 


the hoof-thud, the smell of straw and the 


le; the body i iall, the legs and arms long 


bookmaker’s cry. He never learns anything 
unrelated to this life. Of a dozen stable- 
boys I found only two that could name the 
Governors of their respective states. Most 
of them believed Roosevelt to be simply a 
Rough-Rider, and knew him as ‘‘Teddy.”’ 
Only one could tell me his present office. 

What they do develop is a savage grit 
that lets them nudge death familiarly with 
a smiling face, a forearm and leg of flexible 
steel and wits unnaturally keen on a single 
line. And also, that pitiful legacy of the 
veteran trainer, crabbed age of mind behind 
a baby face. You have the living picture of 
it all in fourteen-year-old Johnny Reiff, who 
earns in a year more than a dozen college 
professors. 

The early training of a jockey is thor- 
ough, severe and relentless. The boys sleep 











James Todhunter Sloan. 


The Greatest Jockey of the American Turf 


in a stable loft over the horses. Summer 
and winter they are awakened at daybreak 
by a groom pounding on the boards. They 
jump into their clothes, shivering in the 
early morning’s chill, and hurry to a pump, 
where a douse of cold water sweeps away 
the cobwebs of sleep. Then to the horses, 
and for two hours each boy ‘‘exercises his 
string.’”’ A ‘‘string’’ consists of two 
horses, and ‘‘exercising’’? means walking 
them about the track until they are agree- 
ably warm. After breakfast-—-and the food 
at a jockey school is of the most nourishing 
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sort—the youngsters exercise an- 
other ‘‘string,’? and employ an 
hour or more in doing chores. 
The afternoon they spend at the 
track, and by eight o’clock in the 
evening they must be abed. Plenty 
of time is allowed to them for 
recreation. The trainers encourage 
the boys in such sports as swim- 
ming, running and ball playing. 
3y constant practice of open-air 
diversions, Tod Sloan has main- 
tained his excellent condition. To 
this day he will leap a five-foot 
fence rather than go through the 
gate. Marbles is the favorite 
game of stable boys. After win- 
ning a $25,000 race at Manchester 
last year, Johnny Reiff was found 
deeply interested playing marbles 
while Lord Roseberry was waiting 
outside the paddock to congratu- 
late him. 

The life of the embryo jockey 
is full of contrast. Until a boy 
shows signs of a great talent he is 
liable to rough treatment for any 
mistake or disobedience. He 
learns to dread the trainer’s bale- 
stick. It is on record that Ludden, 
an English boy, was killed through 
the cruelty of his master. On the 
other hand, as soon as the appren- 
tice displays promise, he is nur- 
tured and tended just as scrupu- 
lously as the colt of high degree. 

Trainers are particularly 
anxious that the boys go to church 
every Sunday. One of them told 
me, with a flicker of profanity, 
that he had been hunting two days 
for a Quaker meeting-house,as he 
rare had just indentured a Quaker boy 

from a Pennsylvania poor-house. 
Tod Sloan has said that out of 
fifty boys that lead the elephant 
to water, two get into the circus, and 
he makes the same average of boys who 
reach the distinction of ‘‘exercising a horse 
under the saddle.’? This is the second 
step in the school; and the majority of 
apprentices, after three years, attain to 
it only to learn that they have taken on 
too much weight ever to be jockeys. Little 
wonder then that such unfortunate youths, 
sickened at soul, dribble out a cheap ex- 
istence as ‘‘touts,’’ hostlers and vaga- 





bonds. You can pick them out in sport- 
ing purlieus, wan-faced, stunted misfits 











of men. If a boy has not attained to the 
second step before his sixteenth year and 
while he is under seventy-five pounds in 
weight, his future is behind him. 

Extreme youth and lightness are the car- 
dinal features of the American jockey. In 
this country the belief is that after reaching 
manhood the rider deteriorates. He gains 
weight and loses ceurage. Winnie O’Connor, 
a nephew of Father Bill Daly, was fourteen 
and weighed only fifty pounds in his first 
race. Although Tod Sloan is twenty-eight 
years old, he can ride at ninety-five pounds. 
The combined weight of the Reiff brothers 
is one hundred and eighty-nine pounds; 
their combined age is under thirty-five. In 
England, on the contrary, there are men of 
forty years who are accounted jockeys of 
the first class. 

The career of a jockey, being about as 
long as that of a good race-horse, the 
trainer must employ every moment to the 
best advantage. He drives along in a rub- 
ber-tired sulky while the boy is exercising 
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in the saddle. He studies the boy’s hands, 
feet, body and eyes, explains the horse’s 
peculiarities and schools him to forget 
there is such a thing as fear. That one 
final quality which enables the boy to seize 
the psychological moment in a race— 
fraught with triumph or disaster — the 
trainer cannot bestow. It must be born 
in the boy. 

After several years of this tuition the 
boy is full eager for a mount and coaxes his 
trainer incessantly for ‘‘just one chance.”’ 
One day he gets it. An owner has a horse 
that he wishes to try in a race, but does 
not want punished with whip or spur. 
The trainer picks the most promising boy in 
the stable, secures a license for him and the 
five pounds’ concession in weight that is al- 
lowed to an apprentice mount and sends him 
to the post. 

This is the supreme moment in a jockey’s 
life. On it may depend whether he will be 
an outcast or a rich man. Any streak of the 
craven drastic training has long since 
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erased. But he knows his mortal danger. 
He has heard this jockey talked of as ‘‘dan- 
gerous,’’ that one, as a ‘‘killer.’’ He has 
also been told how to defend himself; and 
with set teeth the apprentice steels his 
nerve to give as well as to take.. The last 
instructions of the 
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juries such as fractured wrists, ribs and 
ankles. 

It is peculiar in horse racing, too, that so 
utterly absorbed in the sport do all patrons 
become, whether multi-millionaire owners 
or the cheapest of ‘‘touts,’’ that mortalities 

are passed over with 





trainer, as he gives 
the boy a leg in the 
saddle, are to ‘‘get 
off quick,’’ ‘‘hold his 
head up,’’ and “don’t 
get cut down.” These 
words refer to the 
management of the 
horse. Besides, the 
boy must look to his 
own safety. For, 
unprincipled jockeys 
may try to ‘‘throw 
him in a jostle,’’ put 
him in ‘‘a pocket,’’ 
or “crowd him 
against the rail.’’ L 

When you stand 
at the rail watching 
a big race on a fast 
track, and thirteen or fourteen horses are 
coming home in a bunch in a dust - cloud, 
while 20,000 spectators, with their money 
in the bookmakers’ hands, on tiptoe yell 
like mad, you can guess something of the 
feelings of the boy there who is on his 
first mount. With the dull, frantic under- 
tone of hoof-beats come the treble shrieks 
of the riders, crouched, chin to knee, far 
up on the horses’ shoulders, their eyes and 
nostrils thick with dust, their uniforms 
tinged to khaki. 

‘‘Make an opening there!’’ 

*‘Quick!’’ screams another, with an oath. 

“‘Let me pass! My horse is fresh!’ begs 
a third, when a second of time means a for- 
tune to his owner. 

At such a crisis two or three jockeys can 
clog the way of a better-mounted rival, so 
that he can win out only by that last des- 
perate resort—a plunge twixt the horses in 
front. If there is a small opening alongside 
the rail, a very game jockey, like Odom or 
O’Connor, may take a chance on that. In 
either case, the boy’s legs are painfully 
bruised. Often he is unhorsed and trampled 
upon. 

As illustrating the hazardous life of a 
jockey, I need only point out that in 
the season of 1899 five boys were killed 
outright; both arms of another lad were 
broken, and nineteen jockeys endured in- 
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After Three Years Spent in Leading Horses, the 
Jockey Apprentice is Allowed to Exercise 
Them Riding. 


> briefest mention in 
the newspapers. The 
breaking of a jock- 
ey’s neck means 
nothing. His place 
can easily be filled. 
Far more distressing 
to a racing man is an 
accident to a crack 
three-year-old, or the 
disqualifying of a 
winner. 

A newspaper dis- 
patch from Nash- 
ville, dated November 
16, 1898, reads: 
*‘Jockey Del Sher- 
land rode his last 
race to-day. Mounted 
on Red Monk, he was 
knocked off in a jostle in the mile event, 
and two horses passed over him. He was 
picked up with a fractured skull and in- 
ternal injuries and died at seven o’clock.’’ 
That is all. The column account then goes 
on to say that ‘‘the day was cloudy and 
the track soft. John Boone was a very 
tired horse after winning the opening dash 
by a neck from Hairpin.’’ Another dis- 
patch from New Orleans mentions that a 
jockey fell from his horse, remounted and 
won the race, but when he walked to the 
paddock some one discovered that two of 
his ribs were broken. Later on he died 
from internal hemorrhage. 

One would think that human beings shar- 
ing a common peril of death every day could 
feel only a generous consideration for one 
another, like soldiers in a bayonet charge. 
But the opposite is true of jockeys. With 
sentiment chilled and hearts that never tap 
an extra beat, these fellows often strive in 
cold blood to maim a comrade for life. 
There is one jockey riding this season with 
the record of having killed three boys on 
the track. 

When Winnie O’Connor began riding at 
New Orleans last year he came in from the 
first race crying bitterly that he could easily 
have won if a well-known jockey had not 
fouled him. The trick that G used is 


one common among jockeys when their own 
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horse is tired. G—— rode beside O’Connor 
and crooked his leg over O’Connor’s knee. 
The result was that O’Connor’s horse had 
to drag the other steed along. At the same 
time O’Connor had to use the utmost skill 
to save himself being tossed from the saddle. 














Lester Reiff. 


The two Reiff brothers are notable among jockeys for ha 
250,0 


Father Bill Daly, O’Connor’s uncle, told 
the boy not to complain to the stewards 
just then. But he gave O’Connor instruc- 
tions to follow, when he should meet this 
same jockey in another contest. In the fifth 
race the spectators were amazed to see the 
two jockeys finishing, linked leg and leg, 
while little O’Connor was slashing his older 
competitor over the face with the butt of 
his riding whip. G , blinded with blood, 
reeled in the saddle. After the race he 
staggered to the judge’s stand almost faint- 
ing, and attempted to register a complaint. 


3ut he was not heard. Pa Bill had been 
there before him and had told the whole 
story. 

G—— was fined $100 and threatened with 


permanent dismissal from the track. 

A line of distinction is drawn between 
such crooked riding and a legitimate ruse in 
horsemanship. A brilliant example was 
furnished by Edward (Snapper) Garrison, 
when he captured the $50,000 stake of the 
American Derby at Chicago during the 
World’s Fair. The Snapper, a product of 
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the Daly school, had the mount on Bound- 
less, a phlegmatic brute of the cart-horse 
type, greatly inferior to the rest of the 
field and seemingly without a chance. Ap- 
preciating this, Garrison purposely delayed 
the start, hoping thus to fatigue the more 
sensitive and highly mettled thoroughbreds 
so that they could not perform well. For 
one hour and fifteen minutes the horses were 
at the post, the starter endeavoring to give 
all a fair break. For the greater part of 
this time, Garrison rested his foot on the 
rail or dismounted to fix his girth. The re- 
sult was that when the flag finally dropped, 
Boundless shot to the front and ploughed his 
way home an easy winner. The others fol- 
lowed, tired from continuous prancing and 
reeking with sweat—a very sad field. 

The bogie of a jockey’s life is ‘‘taking on 
flesh.’? He dreads this as a beauty dreads 
to lose her charms, and his whole thought 
from the age of sixteen to twenty-five is to 
avoid the catastrophe. This is the pernicious 
feature of the life, and distinguishes it as a 
healthful sport from boxing or from foot- 
ball, in which the physical being is devel- 
oped according to the laws of nature and is 
not outraged or balked. In order to reduce 





Danny Maher 


Lori 


his weight nine pounds, Monk Overton once 
remained in a Turkish bath from 10 p. m. 
one day until 2 p. m. the next, with no nour- 
ishment except a cup of tea and some toast. 
Again, Mike Bergen, mouuted on a favorite, 
rode such a poor race that the stewards 
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came to the paddock to investigate and pun- 
ish him for fraudulent riding. They forgave 
his performance, however, when they found 
him collapsed and unable to speak. Knowing 
that he had to ride at a certain weight, Ber- 
gen had spent forty-eight hours in a Turkish 
bath, eating nothing whatever. When he 
reached the track he was so weak that a 
stimulant was necessary. The one drink of 
whisky he took, so demoralized his faculties 
that he could scarcely keep his seat in the 
saddle. Such a violation of physical devel- 
opment, at the age when a boy should be 
most rapidly maturing, makes it difficult for 
a jockey ever to become robust. Moreover, 
the mere riding of a race is a terrible drain 
on the nerve force of a jockey. A boy may 
lose a pound of weight in a hard race. 

James Todhunter Sloan is taken, all in all, 
as the best jockey of the American turf to- 
day. Notwithstanding his egotism, turfmen 
agree that he has done most to revolutionize 
the art of riding. Born at Kokomo, IIl., in 
August, 1873, and raised by foster parents, 
he began to earn his living by inflating bal- 
loons for a professional aéronaut. This busi- 








ness he followed until his 
brother put him in a rac- 
ing stable at Pueblo, 
Colorado. He worked as 
stable- boy three years, 
showing such natural 
talent for riding, that in 
1889 he earned a mount 
on the New Orleans track. 
He finished third on a 
stubborn horse, which 
was regarded as a worthy 
effort, especially when the 
owner learned that Sloan 
had placated the brute by 
feeding him carrots be- 
fore the race. 

Sloan gave evidence 
then of a trait that has 
well served him in his 
calling, namely, kindness 
to dumb animals and thor- 
ough appreciation of their 
nature. ‘‘When Sloan 
enters the paddock down 
here,’’ a trainer at Sheeps- 
head Bay told me, ‘‘and 
speaks aloud, horses that 
he has once ridden recog- 
nize his voice and turn to 
Rubbing a Jockey Down. look in his direction.’’ 
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‘*A good race-horse,’’ says this learned 
youth, ‘‘is the best judge of human charac- 
ter. He knows you better than you know 
him.”’ 

Sloan is five feet and three-quarters of an 
inch in height, has a chest measurement of 
thirty-six inches and wears a seven and 
three-quarter hat. He is fond of fine 
clothes and big fat cigars, makes as much 
as $100,000 a year and spends money free- 
ly. While riding for August Belmont at 
Saratoga one 
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whip nor spurs. The English school and the 
old American school of jockeys sat straight 
in the saddle with long stirrups and pun- 
ished the horse severely. The effect of 
Sloan’s method was ludicrous, and all Eng- 
land laughed. Now the jockeys over there 
try to imitate him. 

There is sound logic in Sloan’s monkey- 
like riding. He takes all weight away from 
the horse’s kidneys so that the hind or driv- 
ing part of the animal is left free to impart 





season, he en- 
gaged a $50 ; 
suite of rooms 4 
at the Grand , an 
Union Hotel B. Xa 
and was com- 
fortably situat- 
ed there when é 
Mr. Belmont é- 
himself arrived, 
accompanied by 
his wife. 

‘How much 
is this suite per 
day ?’’ he asked 
the clerk, point- 
ing to the dia- 
gram. 

“Forty dol- 
lars, sir,’’ was 
the reply. 

""On, 460 
much, too 
much,’’ ex- 
claimed the 
m u 1 t i-million- 


oe 















aire. ‘‘Give me 

something 

cheaper. How 

about that 

one?’’ pointing 

to the adjoin- 

ing apart- Bites 
ments. Micka: rode Simley: Ee 2 ee 


ae ys ae 
$50,’’ said the clerk, ‘‘but it’s occupied.’’ 

Looking over the register, Mr. Belmont 
saw that the occupants were ‘‘James Tod- 
hunter Sloan and valet.’’ 

‘“Well,’’ he decided, ‘‘I guess I’ll take 
that $40 suite.”’ 

When Tod Sloan first appeared on the 
English tracks people saw a mite of human- 
ity, perched in ‘‘scorching’’ position, with 
his knees clamped to the horse’s withers. 
His stirrups were so short that his chin al- 
most brushed his knees and he had neither 
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real t 







McCue 


up 


: rapid motion. 
PS ae Also, by cling- 
45 8 Lay, e ing to the 


shoulders, in- 
stead of bounc- 


v 


. ing up and 
down, thus 

»* racking the 
; 2 3 horse at every 


. —<— leap, he adjusts 
} himself as part 
as > of the animal. 
By crouching 
=> over the ani- 
a mal’s neck he 
diminishes the 
; atmospheric re- 
sistance by 
more than a 
third. The Reiff 
brothers, Danny 
Maher, Martin 
and all the 
younger Ameri- 
can jockeys 
here and abroad 
now ride in 
this fashion. 
Its value has 
been demon- 
strated in Eng- 
land where the 
first three 
named, together 
with Sloan, 
have carried 
off all racing honors for two seasons. 

The Reiff boys are sons of an Ohio black- 
smith. They have made $250,000 in a few 
years. They are notable among jockeys, not 
for having earned so much money, but for 
having saved it, because the jockey is seldom 
frugal. His average pay in one season, 
counting $25 for winning mounts and $10 
for losing ones, reaches a total of about 
$5,000. Against this sum must be charged 








nd the Suburban 


fines and valet expenses. This is a minimum 
Nowadays all good jockeys receive 


salary. 
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large retaining fees from their owners and 
in addition win a good deal through betting. 
The following table shows contracts for a 
few boys riding this year in America. Sala- 
ries in England are even better: 


JOCKEY. EMPLOYER SALARY. 
eee ... William C. Whitney. . . .$12,000 
J. Slack (second call). . William C. Whitney.... 2,500 
Owen Mounce.......-August Belmont....... 7,000 
Ph eee ...dames R. Keene....... 10,000 
T. Bullman..... ..P. H. McCarren ....... 10,000 
W. O’Connor.........A. Featherstone....... 8.000 
George Odom.........Clarence H. Mackay.... 12,000 
A. Wedderstrand..... Leger and Brown...... 2,000 
T. Walsh... . re | ee 3,500 
J. Coburn . + tee C. OMROU «5 ona sas 6,000 
H. Shaw... . George E. Smith. ..... 6,000 
P. McCue. . Richard T. Wilson, Jr.. 6,000 
Nash Turner W. C. Turner .. 8,000 


When a jockey retires from the saddle 
without having saved any money his future 


is dismal. As a reaction from abnormal 
training he usually becomes very fat and 
sluggish, and, with no education, seems un- 
able to make a good living. Gad Ural made 
famous in painting when he won the memo- 
rable Metropolitan Derby in 1880, now takes 
in washing with his wife at Coney Island. 
The man who was Ural’s attendant in those 
faraway days of triumph now receives $500 
a week as a burlesque comedian. He is 
Charles Ross. 

Mike Bergen tended bar for a long time, 
and Petie Dunn, one of the best jockeys 
this country has produced, has a milk route 
in upper New York. A few, like Jimmy 
McLaughlin, are doing well as trainers and 
owners, but the majority of these old-time 
celebrities have slipped out of ken like the 
horses they rode. 


WAYFELLOWS 


By ARTHUR 


KETCHUM 


The crickets sang in the roadside grass, 
There was no star to see, 
The summer dark was close about 
The two that fared with me. 


And one was a man I knew of old 
God knows that I loved him, too, 
And ever his pace kept tune with mine, 
Just as it used to do. 


And one was a girl of that other day ; 
So we fared thro’ the night, we three, 
And the subtle perfume of her dress 
Came up thro’ the dark to me. 


Said the man at my side, ‘‘And did you think 
That | broke my faith with you?’’ 
Then I heard the girl say, *‘And you thought 
I had forgotten, too?’’ 


And we three came close 


in the same good way 


That we walked in the other years, 
And we laughed to shame the foolish doubt 
And hushed the baseless fears. 


The crickets sang in the misty grass, 
And there was no star that shone 
Had you met us there on the dusky road 
You’d have said I fared alone. 











By ALICE 


HEN a girl, fresh from the ample 
spaces of some small town, steps off 
the train into the whirl and bustle of 

New York, the adjustment between the 
Mecca of her imagination and the real city 
is likely to be an interesting process. In her 
dreams of a New York winter, the place of 
her eating and sleeping had seemed merely 
incidental, as easy to find in ten miles of 
houses as desirable blackberries in a pasture 
lot during August. The fallacy of this idea 
is the first thing that the new experience 
demonstrates to her. To begin with, she 
learns that where inches of real estate are 
estimated by the dollar’s worth, human 
beings must necessarily live in layers, one 
set above another, like ants ina hill. She 
discovers that prices vary according to the 
height of the layer, and that she must make 
up for any shortage in her pocket-book by 
mounting skyward. Yet even for a fourth 
story back hall bedroom, the traditional 
resort of the impecunious, the hiatus be- 
tween what she expected 
to pay and what she must 
pay is a deplorable tribute 
to her ignorance. Like 
many another in the small 
army of young women that 
invades New York every 
year, when the art schools 
and conservatories open, 
she supposed that for five 
or six dollars a week she 
might get a very comfort- 
able room, with excellent 
board, and be surrounded 
by such people as she was 
accustomed to meet in the 
best society of a small 
town. For eight and ten 
dollars she expected an 
apartment fit for a queen 
and the companionship of 
princesses. 

Possessed by this idea, 
she finds the first high- 
grade boarding-house she 
visits a revelation. The s 
trim maid who opens the 
door meets with her ap- 
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proval, the parlor satisfies her critical taste, 
and she greets the well-dressed lady of the 
house with the feeling that she might go 
further in search of a home and fare worse. 
She looks at a large, sunny room on the 
second floor, concludes that it is just about 
what she would like and incidentally in- 
quires the price. At the answer, ‘‘twenty- 
five dollars,’’ she draws a long breath and 
suggests a smaller room. But board and 
the tiniest sleeping space in the house, 
scarcely large enough for a store closet in 
a country household, bring ten dollars per 
week, and the wayfarer in New York says 
**Good-morning,’’ and goes away to reflect 
upon the lesson of the last fifteen minutes. 

Several experiences of this kind teach a 
girl humility. She begins to realize that the 
lowest price for comfortable living in New 
York begins where the highest price in her 
calculations ended, and afterward she asks 
for the hall bedroom first. She sees it fresh, 
clean and newly furnished, with a rent at- 
tached that puts it beyond 
her reach. Again, its 
walls illustrate the fashions 
in paper fifteen years back, 
while its bed, chair and 
table, retired from elegant 
service, pass their crippled 
old age in the cheap room 
of the house. However hall 
bedrooms differ one from 
another in minor details, 
they all have the long, 
narrow shape that suggests 
to their occupants the 
coffins in which pious monks 
spend their nights. The 
sun does not cheer them 
with its light. Even the 
furnace passes them by and 
their temperature remains 
frigidly normal through the 
winter, or rises reluctantly 
with the unsatisfactory 
splendor of a gas_ stove, 
according to the landlady’s 
ideas of the fitness of 
things. After a day’s in- 
vestigation of the possibili- 
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ties of hall bedrooms, in which the weary 
stranger has climbed stairs enough, con- 
tinuously applied, to take her to the top of 
Bunker Hill monument, she is ready to 
shake the dust of New York from her feet 
and slip away toa 
Christian land. 

If at this point 
she discovers one 
of the various girl 
households dotted 
here and there 
about New York, 
she will feel that 
a watchful Provi- 
dence has opened 
up paradise before 
her. These house- 
holds are of recent 
origin, because it 
is only since a few 


years that young 
women unattached 


to homes have 
formed an appreci- 
able part of the 
city’s population. 
The panics of the 
seventies jarred 
women as well as 
men out of their 
accustomed 
grooves. Of neces- 
sity, the commer- 
cial horizon wid- 
ened for them sud- 
denly, and many 
women, deprived of 
everything they 
owned, took their 
places side by side 


_H S.Porre R — 
. untila dry, 
hats and 


clean 


with men and _ be- its adv 
came self-support- 
ing. The city offered the largest induce- 


ments and thither flocked women of every 
description. But the city had made no 
preparations for its new guests. They were 
compelled to make the best of things as 
they found them, and the best was very 
unsatisfactory. 

Then, as now, the single man at work in 
New York could step into a bachelor apart- 
ment, where an electric bell connected with 
a black buttons eager to do his bidding. 
The café was easily accessible, a smoking- 
room and a reading-room were a minute’s 
distance from his door. All the work of the 
Boots were 
they needed it; even the 


house went on like clockwork. 
blacked when 
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tailor appeared at appropriate intervals, 
gathered up the clothes of the various ten- 
ants and pressed them for almost nothing. 
All conveniences and luxuries seemed to slip 
into the routine of a man’s daily life as a 
matter of course. 

But when single 
women came asking 
the hospitality of 
the city it had 
little to offer them 
besides the hall 
bedroom, except 
half of a larger 
room for the same 
price, with the 
condition of an un- 
known room-mate 
attached, or the 
cheap _ boarding- 
house which, under 
any guise, seems 
especially designed 
to teach its occu- 
pants Christian 
grace. 

Women endured 
patiently the 
various discomforts 
tiie to which they were 
subjected for a 
time. Then in 18%] 
a clever girl, after 
a desperate con- 
templation of the 
four angles of the 
contracted hall 
bedroom, for which 
she was paying 


$520 per year, 
eee evolved a novel 
ges.” plan. She rented 


an apartment with 
three of her well-tried friends and inaug- 
urated the method of living which has meant 
happiness for many a lonely young woman 
since. At first protests were loud against 
this new departure. Acquaintances came to 
scoff. But when they saw the cozy sitting- 
room, watched the steam curl out of the 
shining copper kettle for Sunday evening 
tea, sniffed the lobster in the chafing dish 
and comprehended the contented expression 
on the faces of the four, they went away 
converted and began to wonder how they 
could do likewise. For it is characteristic 
of the modern woman that however far she 
may depart from the traditions of her grand- 
mother she can never escupe her longing for 
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a home. She cannot resist the law of pro- 
portion, and the orderly movement of a 
household gives her the suggestion of 
permanence and routine, which the average 
woman, to be happy, must have somewhere in 
her life to balance unusual freedom in any 
other direction. 

Girl households, once established, became 
a permanent factor in the life of the city. 
The number of them increased from year to 
year until now hundreds of women are find- 
ing in the various girl colonies of New York 
a modest ideal of comfort, which makes 
metropolitan experience a very pleasant one. 
Apartment houses seem to have been built 
particularly for the convenience of self-sup- 





“She becomes a paid housekeeper and establishe 
girl colony in which one person has all the re 


porting women. ‘They are suited to every 
grade of ambition and to every kind of in- 
come. If the group of prospective house- 
holders is indifferent to spacious entrances 
and stately halls, and is willing to obey the 
summons of the ghost-lock for each chance 
caller or errand boy, and has no deep-set 
objection to the west side above Fifty-ninth 
Street, the treasurer may set aside thirty or 
forty dollars for the rent of five or six 
rooms. A hall-boy adds to the rent, and an 
elevator in an apartment house is likely to 


bring the rent for the least desirable apart- 
ment in it to one hundred dollars per month. 

Grandeur and large prices are not essen- 
tial to the ordinary girl colonist. When she 
has been tossed about from boarding-house 
to boarding-house long enough, she appre- 
ciates the modest little thirty-five dollar 
home under the roof quite as much after 
she has climbed four flights of stairs to 
reach it, as if she had floated up to a fash- 
ionable hundred-dollar apartment in an ele- 
vator. 

Girl colonists are quick-witted in adapting 
apartments to their use. If the group is too 
large for one, they take two, three, four or 
even half a dozen, if necessary. The house- 
keeping is confined to one, 
and the other apartments are 
fitted up as sleeping-rooms and 
sitting-rooms in a way that 
causes a conventional house- 
keeper to open her eyes. By 
the time such a one has made 
a tour of all the rooms be- 
longing to a girl colony, and 
finds no bed, bureau or chif- 
fonier in one of them, she be- 
gins to wonder if these young 
women have discovered a 
method of living without 
sleeping, until some one ex- 
plains to her that the Bagdad- 
covered couch piled high with 
cushions on which she is sit- 
ting is in reality a woven wire 
cot, with a comfortable hair 
mattress, which serves as an 
excellent bed. 

Indeed, to any one unaccus- 
tomed to the ways of girl colo- 
nists, it seems as if most of 
the inanimate objects in sight 
were engaged in a masquerade 
ball. A curtain drawn aside 


s a new kind of from what seems to be a book- 


nsibi 
msi 


case, discloses shelves filled 
with all the articles which 
furnish a model dressing table. The dining- 
room sideboard becomes a thing of beauty 
with curtains, casts and bric-a-brac, in a 
charming room that gives no hint of its real 
purpose in the plan of the apartment. Where 
a colony includes general apartments in its 
ménage, and puts only one dining-room and 
one kitchen to its proper use, two or three 
must be converted into living rooms. The 
dining-room lends itself easily to the trans- 
formation. But the kitchen which seems 
quite hopeless at the first glance often be- 




















comes the prize room of the house. If the 
landlord proves accommodating and removes 
the range, the laundry tubs and the sink, 
the occupant of the kitchen can furnish it 
as she could any other room. But if he is 
crusty and declines to interfere with any- 
thing in the kitchen, a little ingenuity is all 
that is needed to make the kitchen a most 


alluring place. The range in the first place, 
draped with some pretty material, makes a 
convenient dressing-table, and the oven as a 
substitute for a shoebag cannot be sur- 
passed. The laundry tubs, well covered, be- 
come a desk on which one might write a 
poem or a ten-volume novel, and the cup- 
board a well-stocked bookcase. Some rich 
tapestry or drapery over the dumbwaiter door 
disguises it effectually, and lends warmth 
and color to the whole room. A screen 
around the sink and the inevitable couch 
complete the equipment of a room which is 
quite unique in the annals of housefurnish- 
ing. The girl with the kitchen, too, is 
blessed with more closet room than usually 
falls to the share of the apartment colonist. 
Sometimes the pantry, with its large supply 
of shelves, closets and drawers, is allotted 
to her. But, at least, she has the icebox, 
and until a dry, clean icebox has been tested 
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as an ideal place for hats and shirt waists 
no one half appreciates its advantages. 

The contrivances of wide-awake girl colo- 
nists to eke out a small income with their 
clever fingers are many, but whatever they 
include, the masculine population will be 
glad to hear that barrel chairs intended for 
use as well as for ornament, and broomstick 





tables which collapse at a touch, are not 
among them. Cheap furniture may have its 
disadvantages, but it is a boon to the girl 
with little money to spend who wishes to 
make her room artistic, and yet has a pre- 
dilection for tables and chairs that rest on 
four legs. Denims in the soft shades now 
manufactured, cretonnes which reproduce 
the exquisite designs of much more expen- 
sive fabrics, and the moderate priced India 
prints hidden away in the Turkish corners of 
the dry goods stores, all seem specially in- 
vented for the benefit of the girl colonist. 
Plain cartridge paper is a saving of money 
to the landlord, and it makes the most 
effective background possible for pictures 
and sketches, and as a color setting for the 
whole room is eminently satisfactory. 
Whatever phase any particular girl colony 
represents, the usual provision is that each 
member shall furnish her own room. The 
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sense of ownership which comes to a girl 
who has chosen the articles with which she 
is to be in the closest relation for a year or 
longer, is more than compensation for the 
time and money she has spent. The furnish- 
ing of an apartment room can be brought 
well within twenty-five dollars, and_ still 
make such a harmonious whole that it ranks 
with poems and pictures in its effect. 

The result of this personal furnishing is 
an interesting study in individuality. The 
rooms are as different as the girls them- 
selves, and as expressive of their personality 
as if the occupants pasted their characters 
on their doors. One girl with blue and 
white curtains hung at the windows, bamboo 
furniture, jute rugs, bizarre pillows and 
strangely figured drapery over the steamer 
trunk which serves as a window seat, will 
create a Japanese room. Another room, 
identical angle for angle, shows the delight- 
ful riot of color that marks the Oriental 
fancy. Terra cotta wall paper sets the key- 
note of color, which the reds, browns and 
yellows of the draperies carry out. The 
same room, handled by some one else, with 
blue wall paper, white furniture, white fur 
rugs on a blue denim ground, and filmy cur- 
tains at the windows, becomes immediately 
suggestive of everything dainty and femi- 
nine. 

The expense of apartment living is a 
variable quantity. Some girls demand as 
necessities what others consider luxuries, 
and they must pay accordingly. The larger 
the family, the smaller is the rate for each, 
but for many sensitively organized young 
women the strain of admitting a number of 
people to the intimate relations of daily life 
is so great that they prefer, if possible, to 
pay more and secure the quiet and freedom 
of a smaller circle. 

Sometimes a group of girls adopts the co- 
operative plan. EKach member takes her 
share of the work, and as her part of the 
expense pays perhaps only five or six dol- 
lars per week. If, however, a girl’s time 
has any money value, it usually proves more 
profitable for her to earn a dollar in an hour 
and pay fifty cents out of it to have her 
dishes washed, than to wash her own dishes 
and earn no dollar. Another difficulty with 
co-operation is that the members of the 
group may not be blessed with an equal 
degree of conscience. The member who 


shirks can twist things all awry and upset 
the comforts of an entire household, unless 
the other members are angelic enough to do 
her work without grumbling. 
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If a maid is introduced and the expenses 
are still shared in common, the problem be- 
comes more complex, particularly when the 
members take turn about doing the house- 
keeping. The servant no sooner gets used 
to the ways of one than another begins to 
give her orders. She confides to the flour 
barrel that she doesn’t like it, and before 
many weeks pass by, from the whisk of the 
servant’s head and the uncertain quality of 
her temper, the colonists themselves begin 
to feel that too many mistresses spoil the 
maid. If they are wise they will ask the 
most capable member of the group to take 
charge of the maid and the marketing and 
be responsible for the orderly succession of 
events, exempting her from board as com- 
pensation. In the development of a girl 
colony, it often. happens that the members, 
as they grow busy with other things, leave 
more and more to this manager, until finally 
she has virtual charge of a!! matters, tem- 
poral and financial, relating to the commu- 
nity life. Her board is too small remunera- 
tion for the work she does, and she becomes 
a paid housekeeper, and establishes a new 
kind of girl colony in which one person has 
all the responsibility, leases the apartment 
or apartments, and takes the risk of losing 
or gaining by the venture, while the others 
pay a certain fixed sum and escape all the 
sare and anxiety which co-operative house- 
keeping implies. These permanent house- 
holds, whose existence depends on one stable 
person rather than on a fluctuating group of 
young women, are particularly convenient 
for girls who are to remain in New York 
only for a year or two, and who consequently 
do not wish to buy the stock in trade that 
housekeeping requires. The cost of the 
original outfit is difficult to determine. It 
depends largely on the ambition of the 
group and the skill of their buyer. Subse- 
quent expenses are also variable, but the 
following table of expenses is as nearly 
typical as possible of the household expendi- 
tures for a month of eight girls in two 
apartments, living comfortably, and setting 
the kind of table they would have at home: 


Rent for two apartments at $35 each $70.00 
Meat. Neeweae ; 82.00 
Groceries, butter, eggs and vegetables 34.00 
Fue, CLAM, CYTES, GUO... 2. ice cecssicecs 4.50 
SR rere 8.00 
DE pitt esp SOeb ered tN Sins ceheadseineas 2.50 


Gas, for cooking, $4 to $6.50, or coaland kindling 6.50 
Household washing, not including personal pieces 12.00 
Extras of various kinds 5.00 











* Without a maid, the expenses for each 
girl at this rate amount to $5.40 per week. 
Rigid economy can reduce some of these 
items and a desire for greater luxury expand 
them. If the colony goes out of town for 
the three summer months and leases the 
apartment by the year, the total rent must 
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be divided among the nine paying months, 

and the rent item in the schedule increases. 

A capable New York maid adds $20 to the 

monthly expense, and there are seven people 

instead of eight to divide it among. The 

share of each one then becomes about $7 

per week. If a manager is instituted, the 
<4 


proportion for each becomes greater, and 
when one person gives up her whole time to 
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managing the household, and is paid a fixed 
sum by the girls, she usually puts the prices 
from $8 to $10, according to the size of the 
room, and is fortunate if with these prices 
she can make a housekeeper’s salary out of 
her year’s work. Engineering a girl’s colony 
through the season is not a money-making 


»wn meals.” 


All kinds of unforeseen occa- 


performance. 
sions for spending money are likely to arise, 
and the head of a girls’ colony must have a 
large margin for incidentals if she does not 
wish to find a deficit at the end of her bal- 
ance sheet. 

Rent is abnormally high in New York and 


products are high. Living is an expensive 
necessity, and no one realizes it better than 
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the amateur treasurer who is trying to make 
both ends meet. But the joys of the colon- 
ists are so great that they can afford to 
ignore much that is disagreeable as long as 
they are not bound by the thraldom of an 
average boarding-house. 

In a household of girls it is possible to 
have a party without passing the front door. 
From time to time the tea-table in one room 
and another makes a graceful excuse for an 
hour’s informal chat with friends out of the 
house or in. Again properly equipped after- 
noon teas and original entertainments give 
proof to envious guests that apartment liv- 
ing is as much of a fairy tale as they had 
thought it. 

A girl does not need to belong to a colony 
very long before she begins to understand 
that the advantages of union are financial as 
well as social. For the small tax of $1.50 
each, eight girls can form a magazine club 
and subscribe to periodicals sufficient to 
keep them in reading matter all the month 
through. Unless one member is musical and 
introduces a piano into the house in the 
natural order of things, a good one can be 
rented for $4 a month, which becomes an 
insignificant sum divided among eight. A 
sewing machine in the fall and in the spring 
hums away merrily for one girl after another 
and costs each one only a few cents rent 
for every month. In a dozen other ways the 
minor advantages of consolidation impress 
themselves upon girl colonists, but the ever- 
present cause of their rejoicing is that in 
the midst of the great, indifferent city they 
have a home, where their failures will meet 
with sympathy, their success with congratu- 
lation. 

Studio life, in which a great number of 
women artists, musicians and writers find a 
measure of satisfaction is an edition in little 
of the apartment colony. The expense for 
rent is usually greater. Studios for less than 
$500 a year are very difficult to find. Three 
in a studio is the limit, and the usual num- 
ber is two. Sometimes studio dwellers take 
all their meals in a boarding-house or some 
other fixed place; sometimes they cook 
their own breakfast and go from restaurant 
to restaurant for their other two meals. 
This method of movable feasts is attractive 
at first because of its novelty, but it soon 
becomes unutterably tiresome to a woman 
used to a well-ordered home. She feels her- 
self a tramp and vagrant in the eating 
world, and is ready to sympathize with girl 
colonists in their desire for a table of their 
own. Once in a while girls try to economize 
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by getting all their own meals with the aid 
of the little oil stove, the baby icebox, and 
the few dishes and utensils hidden away 
behind the Japanese screen in the corner 
where the sink is set. Occasionally the ex- 
periment is successful, and the young wo- 
men do not have chronic indigestion as a 
souvenir of their years’ cooking. But to 
escape without any harm requires a strong 
constitution. Moreover, it is not an easy 
matter to make one room serve successively 
as kitchen, dining-room, workshop, parlor 
and bedroom without even a violent upheaval 
of furniture to mark the transition. To at- 
tain this artistic merging of the room from 
one incarnation to another both occupants 
must have a well-developed bump of order. 
Otherwise sad accidents may happen. When 
the studio is in duty as a model dining-room, 
shoes and other articles of clothing left in 
unexpected places may prove mortifying 
with a three-course dinner in progress; or 
when the prim maiden aunt is ushered into 
the studio posing as parlor, and is placed 
comfortably in the big Morris chair, she 
may rise to find that she has been sitting on 
a palette filled with paint left over from 
working hours. If only one of the two is 
guilty of disorder, life becomes a burden for 
her companion. She endures the strain as 
long as she can, then one day the climax 
occurs. The disorderly artist returns from 
sketching in the park with hair picturesquely 
tumbled and belt making uncertain connec- 
tions in the back, to find piled indiscrimi- 
nately in the middle of the floor a motley 
array of her possessions—hats, shirtwaists, 
rubbers, evening gowns, gloves, faded roses 
and a dozen other things which she had left 
on the floor, in the chairs and hung from 
the chandelier, to be put away at some more 
convenient season. Her room-mate, stand- 
ing guard, with set lips and mutinous eyes, 
makes a declaration of war, which results 
in the reformation of the artist girl, a 
re-arrangement of studio companions or a 
year of wretchedness and misunderstanding. 

The great danger of community life in 
any aspect is that spiritual misfits may be 
shaken up together. In a studio, where two 
girls must necessarily live in such close 
relations, the risk is greater than in a girl’s 
colony, where the relation of each to each 
can be less intimate. 

In an ideal colony there is no friction, no 
collision of personalities. Hach member is 


bright and interesting, and has also the 
softer qualities that make her pleasant to 
live with. Gossip, the proverbial vice of 
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women, finds no place, because the members 
are all too busy to indulge in it. Harmony 
always prevails and an atmosphere of peace 
broods over the colony. 

An approximation of ideals is all that can 
be hoped for in any human achievement. As 
a matter of fact, women will be women 
anywhere they are put. Even the busiest of 
them will find time for a little harmless gos- 
sip. Moreover, eight or nine of them, with 
strong individualities and well-defined opin- 
ions, are not going to be able to join them- 
selves into a successful community without 
some preliminary training which knocks off 
a few angles. At the beginning of the 
year the independent units stand apart 
and view one another and wonder how they 
can ever live together, but~by the end 
they have converged and grown together 
until the community stands as a whole, 
and a house-love and loyalty have been 
evolved similar to the feeling of a man for 
his college. 

The very existence in New York of so 
many girl homes is answer enough to the 
much-discussed question of whether women 
can live happily together or not. These 
households succeed because the members 
are wise enough to obey the rule, live and 
let live. If jars come and wills clash, the 
young women of a colony can be tolerant 
and concede a point now and again. They 
are broad-minded and have learned the 
advantage of freedom in their work. They 
can live together without demanding too 
much. If the need of one indicates with- 
drawal and isolation, they do not feel 
that the busy sign on her door is a per- 
sonal slight. They realize the demand of 
hard-worked brains for space and rest, and 
they form themselves into a kind of loose 
confederation of individuals, having all the 
advantages of union without the personal 
entanglement and emotional crises that 
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sometimes occur where women are living 
together. 

The recognition of the rights of personal- 
ity, however, do not interfere with a com- 
munity life in which the different members 


‘find warmth and affection as well as the in- 


tellectual zest and stimulus of meeting wide- 
awake, energetic girls three times a day or 
as much oftener as they wish. Sometimes 
alien elements creep in and threaten the 
destruction of a colony, but it is surprising 
to see how some unpromising girl will put 
her selfishness and ill temper and intoler- 
ance out of sight, ashamed to show them 
where such qualities are so unpopular. 

The girl colony up to this time seems to 
be the best method of living for girls in 
New York. It is not perfection. For a 
made-over apartment, girls would much 
rather substitute a building fitted up as they 
would like, but it is always necessary to 
make the best of things as they are, and this 
women have done faithfully from the time 
of the hall bedroom to the present. Another 
alternative will soon be offered to New York 
workingwomen. Mr. Kellogg, who has long 
been working for a woman’s hotel, has suc- 
ceeded in raising money for it and hopes 
soon to have a place where a thousand 
women may be lodged and fed at very low 
prices. The applicants for homes have 
already exhausted all there are to offer, and 
many others are ready to seize the first 
vacancy. Mr. Kellogg is justified in feeling 
that the time is ripe for such a venture, and 
many women will find infinite comfort in the 
new hotel. But the girl colony will still 
have its adherents among those who wish to 
spell hotel h-o-m-e, and who do not wish to 
exchange the coziness of their little circle 
even for the comforts and pleasures of a 
hotel if they must share their everyday life 
with nine hundred and ninety-nine other 
women. 


FAR NORTH 


By JOHN ARBUTHNOTT 


Low in the West the sullen mountains lie 


White-fanged and gaunt against a blood-red sky, 


Where starved and wolfish, stalked from height to height, 


Day gnashes at its last thin rind of light. 
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AN UNFINISHED 


TRANSACTION 


By M. J. HUTCHINS 


HE mission of Silas Higby was the sale 
of a gold brick. The brick was in the 
form of claims 5 and 7 above the point 

of discovery on Hunker Creek. The sale was 
in contemplation when the Oceanic backed 
away from her pier into the brightness and 
sunshine of an October morning. 

Mr. Higby was looking for a customer ten 
minutes afterward. The morning papers had 
stated that Sir George Blake, a millionaire 
manufacturer from Birmingham, was return- 
ing to his home after having made an ex- 
haustive study of the iron and steel industry 
in this country. Higby had seen Sir George 
surrounded by reporters on the dock. Then 
there was Mr. Henry Chalmers Chalmers, the 
confidential man of the banking house of 
Fraziers in Great Broad Street, and James 
Mackenzie, the ship-builder of Glasgow. Be- 
sides, there were others to be discovered 
and identified later. Mr. Higby decided that 
one or all of them should have the rights, 
titles and interest in the claims. 

The claims were worth no more than the 
garbage that was floating down the harbor 
on barges within view, to drift back to the 
beach of a summer resort. Higby knew that. 


The knowledge, so dearly acquired, was not, 
however, a source of mental unrest. Claims 
that were no good were good to sell, was 
Higby’s axiom of trade. -A British capitalist 
was a recognized mark. The titles to the 
properties were in Higby’s trunk. Several 
rainbow reports of assayers were there also, 
documents that had cost ounces of clean 
blown dust. The capitalists were on ship- 
board. 

‘“‘The combination looks right,’’ was 
Higby’s thought. ‘‘All it requires is a little 
nerve, as the roulette-wheel man says to the 
crowd.’”’ 

Twenty-five years in Western mining 
camps with two years in Alaska, that 
counted for ten, had left Mr. Higby in need 
of money, but not without resources. 

‘‘T am short on the long green, but I have 
a head full of ideas,’’ he had said to the 
little French girl that married him at Juneau 
on the way out and was now lost in a dream 
of the delights of foreign lands. 

Little Jeanne DeMar’s life had been closely 
circumscribed. Nature’s prison, Higby had 
once called it, as he stood at the cabin door 
and viewed the great mountain walls on 
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three sides and the narrow valley on the 
fourth. Her father, a Hudson Bay trapper, 
died the night that Higby lost the trail and 
thanked God that he had found her home. 
Her mother had died years before. 

It was a romance in achapter. Jeanne 
had great glowing eyes, black as night in a 
canyon, rounded cheeks with the tint of the 
mountain pinks. Her manners were shy and 
pretty, the dainty modesty of the true wo- 


man. The women of Higby’s acquaintance 
were different. The difference appealed to 
him. 


‘*I1’m damned if I don’t believe I’m in 
love,’’ he said two days after the old trapper 
had been laid away in a corner of the valley. 
‘““Yes, I am. I’m damned if I’m not,’’ he 
added after ten minutes of further self-com- 
muning. 

Perhaps it was the strength of his wooing, 
perhaps the desperate loneliness of Jeanne’s 
future. Whatever may have been the com- 
pelling reason, the courtship was very brief. 
They were married at Juneau while awaiting 
the down steamer. 

This was the honeymoon, and to Jeanne 
the world was fast growing to marvelous 
proportions. It was all so strange and beau- 
tiful and unreal. Men and women were 
curious puppets moved by invisible strings. 
The blue, boundless, restless sea formed the 
background. The steamship was a huge toy. 
The only reality was the man whom Jeanne, 
in her childish innocence, was learning to 
love with heart and soul. She had seen few 
men. Jhe missionary priest who had visited 
their home once, a half-dozen mounted po- 
lice who had come in search of an Indian 
murderer, a few lost miners who would have 
died but for venturesome rescues by her 
father, these were all her acquaintances with 
the world of men. 

Higby had virility. He was big and sturdy, 
and the blood ran red in his arteries. He 
had dynamic energy of muscle and nerve 
tempered by a certain animal cunning. Tol- 
ished by finer contact, this would have 
passed for diplomacy. 

Jeanne loved as a forsaken doe loves the 
strange brute that finds her on a blizzard- 
swept plain and is generous and kind. An 
observer of men would have said that Jeanne 
was in the wrong. He would have forecasted 
trouble from a glance at Higby’s small, close- 
set and restless eyes. A forehead so low 
and narrow never belonged to a good man, 
he would have argued. Jeanne, innocent 
girl, would have listened and smiled, and in 
her woman’s philosophy replied: 
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‘*He is good to me. That is enough.”’ 

But there was more. Higby had told of 
wonderful Parisian gowns and diamonds such 
as princesses wore, of troops of servants and 
carriages in waiting, and of lords and ladies 
for companions. These day-dreams grew and 
grew in the vision of Jeanne as she sat in a 
steamer-chair by her deck cabin. 

Higby’s brain, too, was very busy. He 
was planning a campaign of fraud. The cer- 
tainty that he would return broke if the sale 
failed was no worriment. He had been 
broke before. His wits had never failed to 
make a living for him. 

A tip to the second steward enabled 
Higby to fix identities, and on the afternoon 
of the second day out he visited the smoke- 
room to look over his game. Sir George 
Blake was discussing the Fashoda question 
with Reuter’s China agent and a Belfast 
merchant. 

Introductions are not required by social 
ethics of the Klondike. Good form there is 
absence of form. There are no restraining 
lines in social intercourse, and the thought 
that advances would be rejected by the 
Englishman never occurred to Higby. 

After the others had left Sir George alone 
to finish a Scotch and soda, Higby moved to 
the baronet’s table. 

‘*Have a cigar, colonel,’’ he said by way 
of opening the conversation, at the same 
time passing the pretty case that had 
been worked in beads by his young wife, 
who had learned the art from the Chilkat 
Indians. 

“*l beg your pardon,’’ the baronet replied, 
raising his eyebrows, with a look of mild 
surprise. 

‘*T said have a cigar,’’ Higby repeated. 

The baronet’s second look would have 
chilled a polar bear. 

‘*No, thank you,” he replied. 

“You needn’t be afraid of them. They 
cost two bits apiece in New York,’’ Higby 
insisted. 

The baronet arose, went to the deck and 
repeated the incident to his traveling com- 
panions. 

‘*Most extraordinary, the effrontery of 
these Americans,’’ he commented. 

Higby was surprised but not feased. He 
described the incident to Jeanne, who said 
that she had never liked Englishmen, any- 
how. 

‘‘Why, those cigars are good enough for 
the Prince of Wales,’’ Higby, still puzzled, 
declared. 

After a 


half hour of silence, Jeanne, 
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whose woman’s intuition had caught a flash 
of the truth, said: 

‘*Well, you know, their ways are different 
from ours.’” 

“‘T reckon that’s right,’’ Higby said, 
‘‘and the Klondike Englishman is different 
from this one.’’ 

He went to his cabin and brought a canvas 
bag from a steamer trunk. A nugget of dull 
gold and gray quartz as large as Higby’s 
brawny fist dropped on the floor. The rays 
of the dying sun flashed through a porthole 
and rested upon the treasure. Higby watched 
the play of the light upon the contrasting 
colors. 

‘‘There’s the boy that will get him,’’ he ob- 
served. ‘‘An Englishman will sweat his blood 
for gold. I guess this will thaw him out.’’ 

Higby’s view of the English character 
had been acquired by association with Eng- 
lish fortune-hunters in the Klondike. He 
had seen high-bred Englishmen climb the 
passes until the blood ran from their hands, 
fight a way inch by inch through snow and 
ice and all but drown in the rapids of the 
Yukon in a bitter race for gold. 

Higby’s eyes were still riveted on the 
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There was another tip to the second stew- 
ard. Very soon it was known on the ship 
that the quiet man with the broad-rimmed 
hat and narrow-toed boots was Silas Higby, 
a Klondiker, who had hit it rich and was 
visiting England and the continent for pleas- 
ure. A bit of by-play was also arranged. 
The following evening after the sale of 
pools a steward came into the smoke-room 
with a tray of glasses for Sir George Blake 
and his friends. After the distribution of 
drinks, Higby, on the opposite side of the 
table, said to a smoking-room acquaintance 
he had made: 

“Oh, I was telling you of that find. Well, 
here it is.’”’ 

The nugget was carelessly drop; ed on the 
table. A scaly yellow sheen fell on the mass 
of gold and quartz. 

‘“*T call it the Paderewski,’’ Higby said, 
‘because I bumped up ag’in it after a whole 
lot of hard poundin’ on No. 6. That Pad- 
erewski is a great feller. Heard him in 
Seattle, and, by the George Henry, but can’t 
he just make the piano talk.”’ 

Conversation at the table ceased and all 
eyes turned toward the nugget. The steward 

had been summoned by 











another call. 

‘**Extraordinary,’’ said 
the Reuter’s agent. 

**Ah, yes,’’ Sir George 
added. ‘‘May I have the 
privilege of a closer 
look.”’ 

‘‘Why, certainly,’’ Hig- 
by replied. ‘‘Pass it 
around among the gents. 
It ain’t such a hell of a 
find. I brought it along 
because it kind o’ fits my 
pocket.’’ 

Sir George drew the 
nugget close to his 
monocle. 

- ‘‘And may I ask the 
value of it,’’ he said. 

‘‘The Government as- 
sayer at ’Frisco thought it 
would go about six hun- 
dred,’’ Higby said, care- 








Jeanne 


dancing light of the nugget. ‘‘Maybe I 
went at him a little too hard,’’ he said. 
“‘Old man Thompson used to say that a 
bucking steer generally broke his own neck.’’ 

Patience, that blaze-mark on the trail to 
the treasure-house, was a virtue of this man. 


lessly. 

**And do you often find 
them,’’ Sir George continued, without re- 
moving the nugget from his monocle. 

‘*They ain’t exactly as thick as peas ina 
pod, but I got a dozen of them out of No. 
6, some bigger and some smaller. Of course 
they ain’t an item to the dust.”’ 
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“Her father, a Hudson Bay trapper, died the night that Higby lost the trail.” 


When the nugget was returned Higby said 
that it was getting late and his wife would 
be looking for him. 

Jeanne was reading a French novel that 
had been left at her home by a young priest 
who had not found life in Alaska over- 
tolerable. 

‘*Well, little girl,’’ he said, kissing her, 
‘I’ve got ’em on the scent. They’ll come 
to me sure. I’m a sheep-herder if I don’t 
get a raise out of them to-morrow.’’ 

Jeanne, the trustful, happy little soul, 
dreaming anew of fairy land, fell asleep in 
the arms of her husband. 

The ship was rolling a bit on the follow- 
ing morning and Higby, unused to voyaging, 
was curled up on a corner of a leather settee 
when Sir George took a seat at the table. A 
ready glance of recognition and a certain 
eagerness of manner were not lost upon 
Higby. 

‘*Er, ah,’’ Sir George began. ‘‘We were 
discussing the Klondike. A wonderful coun- 
try, I say.”’ 

“*Yes,’’ Higby replied, without rising. 
“The greatest on earth, I reckon, that is 
for gold. She’s a little shy on other things 
like oysters and iis 

‘‘Champagne ?’’ Sir George suggested. 

‘*Not on your life, colonel. You can 
swim in wine if you have the appetite and 
the price.”’ 

**Which is?’’ 
‘Fifty plunks a quart,’’ Higby said. 


, 


fortunes there,’’ 


“There must be opportunities for vast 
Sir George continued. 

‘*Well, yes,’’ Higby replied. ‘‘There is 
opportunities if a man has the capital. Of 
course, all the best claims is taken, but if a 
man can get the capital and buy out a num- 
ber of claims, say, and work ’em to the limit 
with machinery and all that, why, my friend, 
he’ll drag the money out to throw to the 
birds. That’s no josh, either.’’ 

Sir George asked questions until Higby 
set him down as a human interrogation 
point. Incidentally, he learned that Higby 
possessed several claims. The possibilities 
of vast fortunes in trading were discussed. 
Goods were to be sold, town-sites purchased, 
droves of cattle taken over the passes. 
With a few deft touches, Higby painted a 
scene of golden beauty. Before luncheon 
the baronet was thinking hard. 

Having furnished food for thought to the 
Englishmen, Higby acted upon a decision to 
await results. He kept to his cabin. 

‘‘T want this business to soak into their 
heads a few days. Then we will get action,”’ 
he said to Jeanne. 

Higby’s forecast was accurate. That 
same day Sir George and the agent of 
Frazier’s were deep in discussion. Why 
should they not form a syndicate and, after 
purchasing the claims, form a great com- 
mercial enterprise to absorb all others on 
the Yukon. It would be much better and 
cheaper for the miners to do business with 
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one concern than with a dozen. ‘Then, too, 
the cattle would form another branch of the 
business. Mackenzie, the Glasgow ship- 
builder, was taken into the combination as a 
successful man of affairs. It was agreed 
that the money could be found if the enter- 
prise promised success. 

‘‘We must close with this man before he 
arrives in London. That is quite clear,’’ Sir 
George said. ‘‘Otherwise, you know, Mr, 
Higby may meet other investors and the 
opportunity may be lost.’’ 

‘*Quite right,’’ said the cautious ship- 
builder, ‘‘but really we know so little of 
Mr. Higby. He seems trustworthy, you 
know, but, after all, it would be 6s 

“‘Quite unbusinesslike,’’ said Chalmers. 

‘Quite so,’* returned Mr. Mackenzie. 

There was a lapse of silence. The men 
saw in the west a bank of blue and pink 
clouds and against it an ever-expanding nug- 
get of gold. They were fairly under the spell. 

‘‘Well, if we are to engage in this ven- 
ture we must take chances, as the Americans 
say,’’ Chalmers observed. 

‘* Agreed,’’ Sir George replied. 

“‘In that event we must trust in large 
measure to our personal observation and 
judgment of Mr. Higby’s sense of honor. It 
is really a long shot,’’ Mackenzie observed. 
After another spell of silence, Chalmers 
brought his hand upon the rail. 

*“‘I_ know of no better or more critical 
judge,’’ said he, ‘‘than the great iron-mas- 
ter and leader of the Warwickshire Non- 
conformists, Sir George Blake. I move that 
Sir George be a committee of one to report 
upon the reliability of Higby and that the 
syndicate abide by his decision.”’ 

**Carried,’’ Mackenzie said. 

**It’s a pretty task you have set for me,’’ 
Sir George said, slowly. ‘‘We must do rapid 
work before Fastnet is sighted, and I must 
whet my powers of intuition. Of course, the 
cables can be used later, but before landing 
we must make our final agreements with 
Mr. Higby. I know of no better way than to 
watch the man carefully, to question him 
closely and weigh such recommendations 
as he may have. I should say that if we dis- 
cover in him any form of deceit, the scheme 
should then be abandoned without hesitancy ; 
that otherwise we may proceed and take 
chances.’’ 

Sir George sent two cards to Higby’s 
cabin that day. 

Higby, lying on the couch and calm in the 
enjoyment of a perfecto, sent a reply that 
he was ill, but would appear later. 
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After greetings and expressions of sym- 
pathy the next evening, Sir George said, 
with some abruptness: 

‘‘Mr. Higby, would you sell your interests 
in the Klondike ?’’ 

**Sell anything if I get my price. That’s 
my motto,’’ Higby replied, with a slow 
drawl. 

‘*Of course, we should require some evi- 
dence as to the existence of these claims.’’ 

‘Sure, that’s business. Just run your eye 
on this while I go to my room for some 
papers,’’ Higby said, tossing a letter to the 
baronet. 

The letter was from the manager of the 
Golden Wing Mine in Montana. It was stated 
with some detail that Silas Higby was hon- 
est, trustworthy and that the writer, after 
many years of acquaintance, had no hesita- 
tion in recommending Mr. Higby to the con- 
fidence of all parties concerned. 

Sir George looked pleased. He was a 
shareholder of this profitable mining com- 
pany, and had met the manager at several 
company meetings at Winchester House. He 
did not know that the letter was obtained 
under the persuasive influence of a few 
quarts of champagne. 

Higby returned with the titles to his 
claims, issued by Her Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner, and which were found satisfac- 
tory. The reports of assayers with the notarial 
seals gave an estimate of $1,000,000 value. 

Sir George returned to his companions 
with a preliminary report. 

‘*Very good indeed,’’ Chalmers said. ‘‘It 
seems almost an act of Providence that we 
should have found the opportunity.’’ 

Sir George was instructed to continue the 
inquiry. It was agreed that Higby should 
be made Alaska manager of the commercial 
company, if all went well. 

When the vastness of the scheme was 
suggested to Higby he breathed hard for a 
moment and barely choked down a cry of 
exultation. Then with calmness of manner 
and frankness of speech, that betokened to 
the baronet honesty under a rough hide, he 
said: 

‘‘There’s tons of money in that scheme. 
You understand, the stuff is there, but you 
see the people don’t know how to do busi- 
ness like you fellows that’s been in it all 
your lives.’ 

Sir George nodded, as if to say that Higby 
had hit the nail on the head. ‘‘Would you 
consent to act as general manager in Alaska 
for us?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Well, you see, I have kind o’ got tired 
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of the country,’’ Higby said. ‘‘I have been 
buckin’ up ag’in this world alone since I was 
seven years old, when I was consigned from 
a Massachusetts foundling asylum to a Ne- 
braska farmer, named Higby, and a hard 
proposition he was. There ain’t nothin’ in 
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money if I play ’em right,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s 
like openin’ a jack-pot with a flush. Yes, 
I’ll take the job if they buy the claims, and 
there will be a little money on the side for 
your Uncle Silas. I ain’t made for cuttin’ 
ice in this country, but let me get the other 





‘*Mr. Higby, would you sell yout interests in the Klondike?’ ” 


the West that I ain’t been up against. I’ve 
herded sheep, punched cows, drove teams, 
mined and ranched. To make a long story 
short, I got in on the ground floor or, say, 
the subcellar, when the Klondike was hit. 
I got a few dollars in my clothes. Then I 
says to myself, ‘Higby, you’re gettin’ close 
to fifty years old. You’ve got a stake. Now 
let up and see a little of the world. Then, 
as good luck would have it, I fell in love 
with the finest girl in the Arctic Circle and 
got married. You see, I was mighty tired of 
bein’ a bachelor. Now, here I am, me and 
my wife, not botherin’ about anythin’, but 
jest goin’ along, seein’ things till we get 
tired, London, Taris, Italy—the whole 
works.”’ 

“Yet you will see a great deal before 
spring, and perhaps be more than glad to 
return,’’ Sir George added. 

‘“Mebbe.’’ 

“Think it over,’’ Sir George concluded, 
as Higby arose. 

‘‘You certainly need a man that knows 
that country. It’s a fierce proposition after 
the river freezes,’’ Higby said. 

He went to his cabin and ordered a Scotch 
whisky. Unconsciously, he talked aloud. 

“‘This is goin’ to be the easiest kind of 


side of the range and all hell can’t beat 
me!’’ 

Higby was standing by the rail after 
luncheon, watching the gulls as they circled 
in the air and beat down into the wake of 
the ship. The wide rim of his soft black 
hat was raised aloft by the fresh north wind. 

Sir George saw Higby and quickly joined 
him. Fastnet would be sighted that night, 
and the capitalists agreed that there was no 
time to lose. 

‘*] trust that you have given some thought 
to the matter under discussion, Mr. Higby,’’ 
Sir George began with the brisk air of the 
man of business. 

‘*T was just thinkin’, as I was lookin’ at 
them birds, that mebbe you don’t know as 
much about me as you would like to know,’’ 
Higby replied, looking the baronet squarely 
in the eyes. ‘‘Suppose you come with me to 


my cabin and I’ll show you some more 
papers. People can’t be too careful in busi- 
ness.”’ 


‘*My wife, colonel,’’ Higby said, by way 
of introduction to Jeanne, who had preceded 
them. ‘‘l never knew how lonesome this 
business of knocking around the world was 
until I got married. Are you married, sir?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ Sir George answered, and then, 
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with a fine touch of gallantry, ‘‘though | 
confess your argument for matrimony is 
doubly strong.’’ 

Jeanne’s cheeks took on a pretty bit of 
added color. 

‘““We’re goin’ to talk a little business, 
Jeanne, dearie,’’ Higby said. ‘‘You jest 
take your story book and find the old place 
on the deck under our open window so that 
I can look out at you once in a while. 

‘‘Run your eye over them,’’ Higby said, 
after Jeanne had gone to the deck, tossing 
a bundle of letters to the baronet. 

Sir George read with more interest than 
his manner indicated a half dozen letters, 
in varied and strange forms of chirography, 
testifying as to the general capabilities of 
Silas Higby. 

‘*Here’s 
pile, ’’ 
velope. 

‘*Really, Mr. Higby, I think your testi 
monials are sufficiently strong, and besides | 
am something of a judge of character. Sup- 
pose we discuss the terms of our contem- 
plated purchase. ’”’ 

‘““Go ahead and read that one,’’ Higby 
said. ‘‘It’s from my old friend, John Swan- 
son, Governor of North Dakota. We worked 
together once upon a farm. He is the 
biggest Swede I know anything about.”’ 

‘*It is quite a waste of time I assure you, 
Higby.”’ 

‘*Read that, anyhow; 
dozen of them smaller fry.’ 

Sir George drew from the envelope a wide 
sheet of heavy letter-paper, emblazoned with 
the official seal of North Dakota. With no 
show of interest, his glance ran down the 
letter to the end and paused. Then a look of 
bewilderment crossed his face and again he 
read the letter. The second reading was fol- 
lowed by a decided change in the baronet’s 
manner and expression. He breathed long 
and hard, and the thick flesh of his under 
jaw settled into stern lines. 

‘‘T think you have made a mistake, Higby,’’ 
he said in a changed voice. 

‘*How’s that ?’’ Higby asked. 

‘We, er—you never intended that I should 
read this letter ?’’ 

‘‘Why, certainly, go ahead 

A cynical smile crossed the corners of Sir 
George’s mouth. 

‘*T think, under the conditions, you would 


another that fell out of the 
Higby said, holding out a large en- 


, 


that’s worth a 


’ 
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have chosen to regard this as a personal let- 
ter,’’ he said. 

**Tt’s from Governor Swanson, ain’t it?’’ 

“Yes, but it states——-”’ 

**It’s all right, if it’s from John Swanson. 
He’s my friend.’”’ 

‘But the contents. 
mean this for me. 
glance at it first.” 

Sir George handed the letter to Higby, 
who looked it over carefully and returned it. 

“It’s all right. Read it out loud,’’ he 
added, confidentially. ‘‘Il’ve known Swanson 
a long time.’’ 

Sir George stepped to the open porthole 
where the light was strong, adjusted his 
monocle and read: 

‘*To all parties concerned: I have known 
Silas Higby thirty-five years and during that 
time have found him honest, industrious and 
faithful * 

**You bet, that’s Swanson all right. He’ll 
be President yet,’’ Higby interrupted. 

**His only faults are those common to 
mankind, including at times too much good 


Really, you did not 
Perhaps you should 


fellowship ~ 
‘*Did you read this?’’ the baronet asked, 
pausing. 


**Yes, go on,’’ said Higby, who became 
dimly conscious of a play for which he was 
unprepared. 

Sir George continued : 

‘*For ten years we have lived as neighbors ; 
and his wife and three children ve 


‘*Hold on!’’ cried Higby, in a_ hoarse, 
choking voice. ‘‘Hold on!’’ 
A white pallor showed through the 


weather-beaten bronze of his face. His bodv 
was in a tremor. 

**(jood God, I didn’t--I didn’t 

**But you read the letter ?’’ 

The Englishman’s words came like the 
cold click of a wheel on a frost-covered rail. 

**[—I can’t read, I never learned!’’ said 
Higby, staggering to the open porthole. 

Sir George’s shoulders stiffened, as he 
reached for the door. 

**Ah, eh, Mr. Higby, I think we shall call 
our business concluded,’’ he said and passed 
out. 


know!’’’ 


At that moment the deck steward found 


the ship’s doctor. 
**Will you come quick, sir?’’ he said. ‘‘A 
lady has fainted on the promenade deck.”’ 
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LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
PEKIN, Nov. 30, 1896. 
THE HONORABLE RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State, 

SIR: 

I have the honor to inform you that Mr. Wu Ting- 
fang has been appointed Chinese Minister to the United 
States, and will probably reach his post in April next. 
He was admitted to the bar in London, practiced law in 
Hongkong, and for several years has been serving the 
ex-Viceroy, Li Hung-chang, at Tientsin. He speaks 
English perfectly. 

Lo Feng-lu has been appointed Minister to England, 
Italy and Belyium. This gentleman was interpreter to 
Li Hung-chang for many years and accompanied him on 
his recent tour. 

Yang-yu, present Chinese Minister to the 
States, has been appointed Minister to Russia. 

Hwang Tsun-hsien has been appointed Minister to 
Germany. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES DENBY 


United 


Thus simply and formally was Wu Ting- 
fang, the present representative of the 
Chinese Government in Washington, in- 
troduced to the Government of the United 


States. There had been Chinese ministers 
hefore-—all of them men of good ability; all 


of them men of high standing at home; and 


ling-Fang and Madame Wu. 


TING-FANG 


COOLIDGE 


all of them so little in touch with the affairs 
of the country to which they were accredit- 
ed, that they were regarded popularly as 
objects of curiosity-—it is to be feared 
sometimes as objects of derision by the 
unthinking. 

The first of the list, Chen Lan Pin, was 
accredited to the United States in the ad- 
ministration of President Hayes, and then 
followed in succession, Cheng Tsao Ju, 
Chang Yen-hoon, Tsui Kwo-yin and Yang-yu. 
So far as the public was concerned, one of 
these gentlemen was the same as another. 
Few, except the clerks in the State Depart- 
ment, could remember one of them without 
consulting the record. It was known ina 
general way that there was a Chinese Leg: 
tion in Washington, that there was a Minis- 
ter, presumably a heathen, that he had at- 
tendants patterned after himself, that their 
ways were not our ways, and that their god 
was not our God. One of the earlier in the 
list—which one does not matter now -~ rashly 
thought to enter into the social life of the 
capital, and gave a reception. Invitations 
were issued all in due form. lreparations 
were made on a generous and hospitable 
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scale, and when the night came the well- 
bred Christians of Washington poured down 
on the old Stewart castle which was then 
occupied as the legation, and swarmed over 
it like an untamed horde of Boxers. Some 
came by invitation, more without. They 
crushed and crowded through the rooms, 
they battered the furniture; they assaulted 
the supper tables in columns and squares, 
seized champagne bottles from the hands of 
helpless waiters, smashed the necks of the 
bottles to get at the wine more quickly, and 
altogether showed as little consideration for 
their host as if he had been a freak in a 
museum. They did not mean to be rude, 
and many of them were heartily ashamed of 
themselves afterwards; but for years it 
never occurred to most people that the Min- 
ister from China should be treated with as 
distinguished consideration as the repre- 
sentative of any other power. 

Into an atmosphere like this came Minis- 
ter Wu. Little was known about him to 
indicate that his career in Washington would 
differ materially from those that had gone 
before. The brief introduction by Minister 


Denby, however, contained three specifica- 
tions, which were encouraging, to say the 
least. He had been admitted to the bar in 
London; he had served the ex-Viceroy, Li 
Hung-chang, at Tientsin; he spoke English 
perfectly. These qualifications presumed 
more or less contact with Western ideas 
and gave promise of a capacity to deal 
understandingly with American affairs. But 
that the new Minister was to leap at a 
bound into a position of diplomatic influence 
hardly equalled by any of the representatives 
of the European powers, was not dreamed of 
any more than it could have been foreseen, 
that events in China would culminate speed- 
ily in such a way as to entangle the whole 
civilized world and give scope for the high- 
est diplomatic genius. 

No ordinary person could have achieved 
this, but Wu Ting-fang is the most extra- 
ordinary person who ever came to us out of 
the East. He is one of the individuals— 
rare in any country—whose intelligence is 
universal in its range. He is a man of the 
world in all that the phrase implies. There 
is no company of men or women among 
whom he would not be at home. His mind 
plays easily and swiftly. He is quick of 
apprehension and speedy in response. Saga- 
cious, witty, astute, discerning and catholic 
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in sympathy, his aim has been to learn the 
ways of the country and adapt himself to 
them. He is an untiring student of Ameri- 
‘an literature and customs. He reads the 
newspapers religiously and has an intimate 
acquaintance with the topics of the day. He 
is fond of travel and likes to meet all kinds 











of people. He sees everybody who calls to 
see him at the legation, no matter how 
unimportant the person or trifling the 
errand. 

He is democratic in his ways and fond of 
good-fellowship. But every person he meets 
is a specimen to be studied. Like Li Hung- 
chang and like many other Chinamen of the 
class, he is a living interrogation point. 
Just how far his incessant flow of questions 
is due to a real desire to learn, and just how 
far it is due to a determination that no 
embarrassing question shall be put to him, 
it is impossible to say. Nobody has ever yet 
been able to treat him to a dose of his own 
medicine. He has a genius for fencing and 
parrying personal inquiries, which is com- 
parable only to the ingenuity he displays in 
framing inquiries of his own. No one who 
has not experienced his running fire of ques- 
tions can realize what a relentless cross- 
examination means. And no one that has 
not undertaken to reply to his searching 
queries can appreciate how difficult it is to 
explain satisfactorily to an alien intelligence 
conditions, which to the ordinary American 
mind are matters of course. His logic is 
irresistible. 

His face is a study in physiognomy. It 
lightens with intelligence and humor, and 
yet there is a firm set in the features, and a 
suggestion of sternness in the eye which 
betokens sturdy thinking and determination. 
One feels in talking with him in his lightest 
moods that in other moods he can be cruelly 
severe; that however gracious and delight- 
ful he may be, he is not a person to be 
trifled with, that his lip is as quick to scorn 
as to jest, and that his voice is no better 
fitted for flattery than for command. 

Physically, he is of medium height and of 
medium build, a trifle stouter, perhaps, than 
the average of his race, and clothed with 
muscles worthy of an athlete. There are 
few women who would not envy him the 
perfect teeth, white, hard and small, which 
he displays as often as he smiles. He is 
graceful in his movements and carries him- 
self always with a dignity that is en- 
hanced by his flowing robes of silk. His 
manner of life to all outward appearance is 
that of any well-born American. There is 
hardly an oriental suggestion in the furnish- 
ings of the handsome house in a fashionable 
quarter of the town, which he engaged for 
legation purposes when he first came to 
Washington. Madame Wu, whom he married 
twenty years ago in China, and who looks 
for all the world as if she had stepped out 
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of a Chinese picture, pays calls and receives 
them as regularly as any other woman of 
her station. She attends the theatre with 
him and frequents public places. His eight- 
year-old boy plays with American youngsters 
and is getting an American education; he 
goes to the public schools and beats all the 
other children at their studies. The Minis- 
ter has an automobile of the latest pattern 
which he delights in running at a perilous 
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speed over the smooth asphalt streets of 
Washington. The boy has strict orders not 
to touch it, but he is a chip of the old 
block, with an experimental turn of mind. 
One day the machine was left unattended at 
the legation door; the youngster mounted 
it, set it going and ran it against a tree on 
the other side of the street. 

The Minister and Madame Wu give several 
teas in the course of a season. The lega- 
tion is always crowded on these occasions. 
Sometimes as many as a thousand people 
attend. ‘‘How many of these do you know ?’’ 
a friend asked the Minister at one of the 
crushes. 

‘Not many,’’ he replied, good-naturedly ; 
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who would be all the more interesting on 
that account. He was placed at the table 
between Chauncey M. Depew and Speaker 
Reed because it was thought that those 
bright and agile intellects might entertain 
and enlighten his untutored oriental mind. 
Neither Depew nor Reed had ever met him 
before, and it did not take them long to find 
out that they had been brought up against 
an order of intelligence altogether new. 
They were called on first to enliven the din- 
ner-—a proceeding to which they were ac- 
customed by long and frequent habit—and 
each undertook to add zest to his remarks 
by playful allusion to the unsophisticated 
Chinaman who sat placidly between them. 
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*‘but I like to have them come. It is the 
custom of the country.’’ 

Wu is surrounded by a group of young 
men who are as progressive in their ways as 
he, and who are equally in touch with Ameri- 
can customs and habits of life. Most of 
them can speak English, and one of them, 
Mr. Chung Mun-yew, the secretary-inter- 
preter, has as fine a mastery of the English 
idiom as the Minister himself and speaks the 
language without even the suspicion of an 
accent. 

The first public appearance in America of 
Minister Wu came in the winter following 
his arrival, at a dinner of the Gridiron Club, 
of Washington—the most famous dining club 
in the world. He was invited to that dinner 
as the Chinese Minister who, rumor had it, 
could speak English like the rest of us, and 





tion at Washington 


Then Wu was called out, and the speech 
he made will never be forgotten by those 
who heard it. It was as happily phrased, as 
witty, as pertinent as if he had been mak- 
ing speeches at American dinners all his 
life. He ‘‘got back’’ at Reed and Depew 
with a vengeance, and then he went on to 
touch lightly upon the innumerable topics 
that will come up at a dinner of the kind, 
with a shrewdness, a philosophy, a keenness 
of perception, a nimbleness of wit and a 
delicate appreciation of local and national 
peculiarities which astounded and delighted 
his hearers. 

He was a revelation to the public men 
present at the dinner, and from that night 
may be said to date his popular success. 

Since then he has been a guest at every 
Gridiron dinner as a matter of course, and 
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he has been sought as a guest at public din- 
ners in every important city in the United 
States. He has dined with the Lotos Club in 
New York, he has been heard in after-din- 
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ner oratory in Philadelphia and Chicago, and 
wherever he has appeared he has been the 
attraction of the evening, never lacking in 


wit, in appositeness or in 
tact. 

But it is not as an 
after-dinner speaker that 
Minister Wu has scored 
his greatest popular suc- 
cess. He has gained 
fame as an orator on more 
serious subjects, and as a 
writer in a serious vein. 
He has been in the highest 
sense an ambassador to 
the American people. Not 
since the time when James 
Russell Lowell found his 
way to the hearts of the 
people of England and 
gave to our cousins across 
the sea a taste of the 
culture and refinement of 
American life, of which 
they had hitherto had a 
crude conception, has any 
diplomatic representative 


of any government fulfilled ¢ 


kind of a mission that has fallen to the lot 
of Minister Wu during his residence in the 
United States. 
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juite the same 
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In the field of diplomacy it may be doubted 
whether any other has come quite so near to 
the achievement of Benjamin Franklin, who 
by tact and genius and hard native sense se- 


cured for the struggling 
American colonies the in- 
estimable advantage of 
the moral support and ac- 
tive aid of France. 

Up to the time of the 
arrival of Minister Wu, 
China was an undiscovered 
country. American public 
opinion in its conception 
of the Chinese character 
wavered between the cyn- 
icism of Brete Harte and 
the brutality of Dennis 
Kearney. The ‘‘heathen 
Chinee’”’ was either a per- 
son of subtle intellect to 
be avoided, or an ob- 
noxious interloper to be 
stoned and spat upon. It 
has been the fortune of 
Minister Wu to convey to 
the American people an 
entirely new idea of his 


In his own personality he has 
contributed a new type, which, through his 
actions and utterances, the American people 
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are about ready to accept as the true type 
of a nationality hitherto inadequately under- 


It is not too much to say that to Minister 
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Wu’s personal popularity, and to the high 
esteem in which he was held, was due in 
great measure the moderation with which 
the people of the United States awaited the 
outcome of the great mystery that held 
the civilized world in awful suspense a year 
ago when the fate of the legations at 
Peking hung in the balance. 

The addresses which Mr. Wu has deliv- 
ered in the last two years have covered 
almost every question of mutual interest to 
China and the United States. He has dis- 
cussed the trade relations between the two 
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countries, pointing out the rich field for 
American endeavor which is presented by 
the Chinese Empire, inviting American com- 
merce and American investment, and draw- 
ing the two nations closer together for the 
material advantage of each. He has talked 
about the exclusion of Chinese from the 
United States and the extension of the ex- 
clusion act to the Philippines—a delicate 
subject which he has treated with great 
earnestness, and yet with an _ excellent 
regard for the proprieties. He has made the 
bold and original suggestion that the United 


States, having secured a foothold in the 
Philippines, ought logically to apply the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
Far East, arguing that, for our self-protec- 
tion and for the maintenance of peace, it 
will be necessary to have all nations under- 
stand that no further encroachments on the 
Asiatic Continent will be allowed; that 
things should be left as they are—in a 
word, that China should be left intact. De- 
velopments day by day in the diplomatic 
squabble now going on show how far-seeing 
he was, although apparently the time is not 
yet ripe for the United States to 
accept his advice. 

One of the most interesting of 
his addresses was delivered before 
the Ethical Society of New York 
last December on the relative 
merits of Christianity and Con- 
fucianism. While treating the 
Christian religion with all tolera- 
tion and respect, he upheld the 
virtues of his own with dignity 
and without apology. What could 
be broader and more generous from 
his point of view than this passage : 


“A most striking instance in which the 
minds of Christ and Confucius are as one is 
to be found in the enunciation of the golden 
rule. Christ said: ‘Do unto others as ye 
would they should do unto you.’ Confucius 
says: ‘Don’t do to others what you don’t 
want done to yourself.’ This was enunciated 
five hundred years before Christ, and, though 
it is in the negative form, when you come to 
examine it there is not much difference. 
Some hairsplitters have tried to make out 
that these two forms do not express the 
same idea; but I consider that the difference 
in wording is merely nominal. At any rate 
the spirit is the same, and any one who acts 
up to it, whether a professed Christian or a 
Confucian, is a truly good man. So far as 
this world is concerned, Confucius and Christ 
tread in the same direction, and principally 
in the same path. A good Christian is a 
good Confucian, and a good Confucian is a 
good Christian. Men following Confucius 
are certainly entitled to happiness in the 
great hereafter. I don’t believe that heaven is an 
exclusive place, and, though Christians, Taoists, Budd- 
hists and others try to appropriate it and to make a 
private park of it for their respective adherents, my 
opinion is that it is a place with many ladders leading 
to it, and that any one who has done good in life 
will be able to go up one of those ladders and enjoy 
the happiness that should come to him. It is a place 
for all good men, irrespective of doctrines and creeds. 
A Confucian who leads an upright, and useful, and good 
life will go there as quickly as those of any other re- 
ligion..... The crowning glory of Confucianism is 
that it teaches man to do good for the sake of good. It 
promises no reward and threatens no punishment. Con- 
fucius simply says, ‘do good because it is good.’ Natur- 
ally, happiness comes to a man for being good, as a 











matter of course; but Christianity makes it a motive for 
being good. That is the difference between Confucian- 
ism and all other systems, for other systems hold up 
constantly glorious rewards for being good, and severe 
punishment for being bad. Confucius alone teaches 
that goodness is a sufficient reward in it- 
self. I admit that the teaching of Confucius 
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and nobody in Europe or America knew 
whether they were alive or dead. A more 
trying position for a diplomatic representa- 
tive could not be imagined. To al] intents 





is not so catching and fascinating as the 
other teachings, because it does not hold 
out a reward to those who practise its doc- 
trine. But let me ask you, if you give a 
beggar some money, do you expect a return 
or reward from him? If you give money 
to charity do you expect something to re- 
turn to you from the charity you gave it to? 
I tell you, Confucianism is the highest form 
of civilization and. morality, although, as I 
have said, it is not so taking and fascinat- 
ing as other religions.” 


What could be finer than the 
words he spoke for his own coun- 
try in an address before the Uni- 
versity of Chicago only a few weeks 
ago: 


“That Occidental civilization in all its 
phases is superior to Oriental civilization 
is not clearly established. The burden of 
proof is on the side that endeavors to effect 
a change in the existing order of things. 
The mere assertion that one system is su- 
perior to the other is not sufficient. It does 
not follow that a system which has been 
tried and proved successful in the West 
must be suitable to the conditions which 
prevail in China. A superb landau runs 
with great smoothness and rapidity on the 
asphalt pavement of a city, but that does 
not show that it can go faster and more 
safely than an old express wagon in a 
muddy country road. 

“If the people of the West would study 
the civilization of China instead of trying 
to pull it down, they will save themselves a 
great deal of trouble. They will find that 
the Chinese are not addicted to ‘ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain,’ as they are repre- 
sented to be by an American poet. They will find that 
China, old as it is, still exhibits all the strength and vigor 
of full maturity. They will find that the civilization 
that has stood the test of forty centuries is far from 
being effete. 

“On the other hand, China must keep up with the 
times in the onward march of progress. To this end it 
is necessary for it to take lessons from the Western 
world 3ut it need not be a servile imitator. Its re- 
quirements are peculiar. By adopting from the West 
only what is best for its welfare, it will transform itself 
into a modern nation without losing those elements of 
national character which have made it great and strong 
in the past. In this work of regeneration it will doubt- 
less need the service and assistance of some wise men 
from the West.” 





The greatest service which Wu Ting-fang 
has rendered to his own country and to ours 
one of the greatest services which a 
diplomatic representative could ever render 
was during the dark days of the summer 
of 1900, when the ministers of all civilized 
countries were shut up in Peking for weeks 
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and purposes, a state of war existed be- 
tween China and the United States. He was 
practically alone in the enemy’s country, 
where he would naturally be an object of 
distrust and suspicion, isolated from his own 
people and ignorant of what was going on 
at home. The belt ‘of silence which sur- 
rounded the Chinese capital was almost as 
impenetrable to him as to everybody else. 
He had only one advantage—a general know]l- 
edge of the motives of his own countrymen 
and a familiarity with the machinery of his 
government and the ordinary avenues of 
communication. For many days he was per- 
haps the only man in the civilized world who 
believed firmly and with reason, that all 
would be well, that the people in the lega- 
tions were alive and that communication 
with them could be established. The reputa- 
tion he had made for himself proved of ines- 
timable advantage. Secretary Hay had 
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unbounded confidence in his good faith, how- 
ever slight might be the hope in the result 
of his endeavors. The Secretary of State 
and the Chinese Minister strove together in 
complete harmony to find a ray of light. It 
was Minister Wu’s suggestion that the at- 
tempt was made to send a message to Min- 
ister Conger, the response to which would 
establish beyond dispute whether or not the 
little band of foreigners in Peking still lived. 
Men will be long in forgetting the wave of 
relief that swept over the country when the 
reply to the message came, quickly followed 
by the opening of the gates of Peking and 
the rescue, safe and sound, of those who 
had been given up for dead. The confidence 
in the Chinese Minister was fully justified. 

Nothing has yet been discovered in what 
we regard as distinctively American life 
which is too subtle for the comprehension of 
Wu Ting-fang. If there is one thing more 
than another that may be said to be utterly 
at variance with celestial thoughts and 
habits it is the so-called ‘‘yellow journal- 
ism’’ of the present day-——a journalism 
which has to do with personalities, with 
sensationalism, with the very latest devel- 
opments in every line of endeavor, good or 
bad, which caters to just those tastes and 
instincts which the Chinaman is thought not 
to possess. The celestial mind is supposed 
to deal with fixed principles, to be enslaved 
by tradition, and habits of centuries’ growth, 
to be serenely oblivious to the fluctuating 
sentiment of the hour. If there is any pro- 
duct, then, of occidental civilization with 
which it would seem to be wholly out of 
sympathy, that product is the daily news- 
paper, and among all daily newspapers the 
‘‘vellow journal.’’ And yet when the New 
York World, with characteristic audacity, 
proposed to Wu Ting-fang that he edit the 
Sunday edition of that paper for a single 
issue, the Chinese Minister seized upon the 
proposition with avidity. No sooner was the 
suggestion made to him than he caught at 
it and began to lay out plans with a definite- 
ness that evidenced he had already given 
serious thought to the subject. 

He laid down three general propositions : 

1. There must bea table of contents, giv- 
ing the subjects of articles with their authors 
and the pages where they are to be found. 
This, he said, would be a great boon to busy 
men. 

2. A summary of the news of the week 
just vassed, both foreign and domestic. 

3. A forecast of the fixed events of the 
week to come. 
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As for the contents of the paper there 
should be a page of wise and good say- 
ings chosen from the words of the greatest 
and best men of all ages and religions— 
Christ, Confucius, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, 
Bacon, Franklin, Shakespeare and Milton. 
There should be a page devoted to anecdotes 
and personal paragraphs about prominent 
people, and there should be articles of a 
philosophic and scientific value. Just at 
that moment there was general interest in 
the discussion of the ‘‘ Elixir of Life,’’ which 
it was said had been used with good effect 
upon several men of advanced age, Abram 
S. Hewitt among the number. The Minister 
insisted that there should be an article upon 
“The Elixir of Life,’ which he declared 
was of more absorbing interest to a greater 
number of people than any other topic of 
the time. He proposed that this article 
should treat of all attempts since the begin- 
ning of history to resist the ravages of 
years or make life perpetual. 

This, in a general way, and there was no 
feature of a Sunday newspaper which this 
exceptional editor did not consider and 
either indorse or reject. 

What Wu Ting-fang undertook as an edi- 
tor on short notice is only illustrative of his 
resourcefulness and adaptability. It may 
be doubted whether there is any important 
line of American effort to which he has not 
given sufficient attention to enable him, if 
‘alled upon, to offer intelligent criticism 
and perhaps helpful suggestion. There is 
certainly no jine of public effort where he 
has come in contact with men of longer 
experience bred to the soil, in which he has 
neglected to display to good advantage his 
varied accomplishments. He has never suf- 
fered in comparison, and nobody has ever 
thought of giving him odds on account of 
his unfamiliarity with his surroundings. 

Wu Ting-fang is a genuine Chinaman 
not of the Manchu race, which overran the 
north and seized the reins of power. He 
was born about fifty years ago, within half 
a day’s journey of the City of Canton; his 
father was a literary man. He attended 
Queen’s College in Hongkong, and began 
the study of the English language there. 
He went to England in 1874, enrolled him- 
self as a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
called to the English bar. Before returning 


to China he made the tour of the Continent, 
visiting every European city and country 
of any consequence, crossed the Atlantic, 
visited the principal cities of the United 
States and returned to his native country, 








having spent three 
years in study and 
in circumnavigating 
the globe. 

He was the first 
Chinese lawyer ever 
admitted to practice 
before the English 
bar in Hongkong. 
He was soon in com- 
mand of a large prac- 
tice among the Chi- 
nese residents which 
brought him not only 
pecuniary profit, but 
reputation. For five 
years he continued 
to practice his pro- 
fession. 

He attracted the 
attention of Li Hung- 
chang, and in 1882, 
at the invitation of 
the great Viceroy, 
he went north to 
Tientsin to become 
Li’s legal adviser. 
For the next fifteen 
years he occupied a 
position under Li 
Hung-chang which 
was of great delicacy 
and consequence. He was not only Li’s 
legal adviser, but his deputy for foreign 
affairs, and in connection with this office he 
was managing director ,of the Railway Bu- 
reau and president of the Kai-ping Railway 
Company, with entire charge of railway 
construction in North China. Such duties 
brought him in constant contact with all 
that was most progressive in the industrial 
development of the East. There are two 
divisions of railway management in China— 
the foreign and the Chinese. The foreign 
deals with engineering and traffic, the Chi- 
nese with the accounting. Mr. Wu, as man- 
aging director of the Railway Bureau, had 
supervision over both. At the same time he 
was the first president of the Imperial Uni- 
versity established at Tientsin. 

At the conclusion of the war with Japan 
he played an important part in the negotia- 
tions for peace. As first secretary of the 
embassy, he accompanied Messrs. Chang 
Yen-hoon and Shao Yu-lin on their first 
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peace mission, and he occupied a similar 
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position under Vice- 
roy Li in the second 
peace mission. He 
represented the im- 
perial government as 
plenipotentiary on 
the occasion of the 
exchanges of ratifi- 
sations of the treaty 
of peace in May, 
1895, and in the ne- 
gotiation of a treaty 


of commerce and 
navigation between 


the two countries, 
which followed the 
restoration of peace, 
he rendered valuable 
assistance to the 
principal commis- 
sioners representing 
the imperial govern- 
ment. It was doubt- 
less his distinguished 
success in this his- 
toric series of ne- 
gotiations that led to 
his appointment as 
Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the 
United States, Spain 
and Peru, which for convenience and economy 
were united in a single embassy. Cuba at that 
time being a possession of Spain, brought 
Washington and Madrid close together. 

Mr. Wu arrived at his post in Washing- 
ton in May, 1897, just after the inaugura- 
tion of President McKinley. He did not de- 
liver his credentials in Madrid until 1899, 
when he went to Spain for that purpose. He 
has not yet taken an official trip to Peru. 
His diplomatic labors in the United States 
have been important enough and onerous 
enough to occupy his time, and in the last 
twelve months he has carried on his shoul- 
ders a burden of responsibility which few 
men could have been physically or mentally 
able to bear. 

Altogether, if the Chinese Government 
had sifted the empire it is hard to see how 
they could have sent to the United States 
another representative so well fitted for the 
post as Wu Ting-fang. Is he a fair type of 
his race? Are there others like him? Or is 
he the only one of his kind? 
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By RODRIGUES OTTOLENGUI 


III—A PROBLEM 


R. MITCHEL was at breakfast one 
morning when Mr. Barnes was an- 
nounced. 

‘‘Good-morning,’’ said Mr. Mitchel, as 
Mr. Barnes entered. ‘‘ What is the new case? 
For of course you have one.”’ 

‘“Yes, and a good one,’’ said Mr. Barnes, 
“‘but I fear not a very new case. It in- 
volves smuggling. Would you be inter- 
ested ?’’ 

“I do not know. It all depends, though I 
like your preface. Your successful smuggler 
is usually a fellow with brains. Give me the 
details.’’ 

‘“‘They are meager enough and chiefly 
based on suspicion; suspicion, however, 
which almost amounts to a certainty. The 
truth is, the Secret Service people have 
utterly failed. One of them is a youngster, 
a friend of mine, and he has asked my help. 
But I must confess that I cannot see my 
way <lear.”’ 

“Give me the facts and let me see what I 
make of them.”’ 

‘*Well, there is a firm on the Lane, im- 
porters of diamonds mainly, who have been 
watched for over two years. Suspicion first 
pointed to them because their goods passed 
by the customs officers have never included 
anything out of the ordinary, while they 
constantly have on show gems of the first 
water and of great size. 

‘How do they explain this ?’ 

‘‘They do not explain it, though it is only 
fair to state that no explanations have been 
asked. Inquiries would let them know that 
they are being watched. Besides, they 
might say their principal gems are _ pur- 
chased on this side.’”’ 

‘‘Perhaps they are. Very wealthy per- 
sons sometimes part with their treasures.’’ 

‘“‘Of course, and for that reason the 
Government officers have been most cir- 
cumspect. They have not hurried the af- 


’ 


fair at all, but have endeavored to collect 
evidence which would convict. 
they have failed. 
something. 

he firm is Dorcas & Co. We may leave 
the Company out of it. 


Thus far 
Still, they have done 


com 


A small interest in 
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the business has been given to a few trusted 
old employees; hence the company. Jason 
Doreas is the firm to all intents and pur- 
poses. He is a man over sixty, though he 
does not look it. On the contrary, he is like 
an old oak, all the tougher for his age. He 
could probably thrash three out of four men 
one would meet in the most crowded part of 
Broadway. He rarely goes abroad himself, 
and when he does, he brings no jewels home 
with him. 

He made a trip last summer. It is practi- 
cally certain according to the customs peo- 
ple that he came back empty-handed. But 
he made large purchases on the other side, 
notably a diamond necklace containing ten 
superb stones 7? 

‘*And a pendant,’’ interposed Mr. Mitchel. 

‘*How did you know that?’ exclaimed Mr. 
Barnes. 

“You forget that I am a collector of 
jewels. The necklace and pendant were 
once offered to me. You say Dorcas bought 
them ?’’ 

‘*The necklace, not the pendant. The lat- 
ter, it is said, was worth twenty odd thou- 
sand, containing a single diamond of great 
size and lustre. The other stones, ten in 
number, were valued at five thousand each. 
These Dorcas undoubtedly bought. Yet he 
came home without them.”’ 

‘Where, then, is the smuggling ?’’ 

“*These stones have appeared in his place 
in Maiden Lane one at a time.”’ 

“Tf you are certain of that he must have 
accomplices. ”’ 

‘‘He has one at least on the Continent, 
his purchasing agent. Indeed, the man has 
a shop in Paris, and his actions make it cer- 
tain that Dorcas did not bring over these 
diamonds. For after he had been followed 
home, and after a thorough search of his 
baggage had been made on his arrival, the 
diamond necklace complete was exhibited 
for a week in the window of his Paris 
agent.”’ 

‘‘They may have been imitation stones 
intended to throw the detectives off the 
scent.”’ 

“In that case they would have been kept 
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in the svindow longer, until all the real 
stones had crossed to this side.’’ 

‘‘Well argued, Mr. Barnes. You are im- 
proving.”’ 

‘“‘Thank you. At the end of a week they 
were removed from the window, and in due 
season one was shown here at Dorcas’. 
Another and another have reached this side 
till all ten have been brought over, all evad- 
ing duty.”’ 

‘“‘Do you mean that all ten stones have 
been exhibited at one time ?’’ 

‘““No. He seems to have sold each one be- 
fore showing the next.’’ 

‘*How do you know that what you call ten 
stones has not been one 
stone shown ten times ?’’ 

“Thinking that he 
might make such a claim, 
the last three have been 
purchased by agents of 
the Government, and are 
held as evidence. Another 
point, that you may un- 
derstand the intricacy of 
the case better. Several 
times the Paris agent has 
made purchases amount- 
ing to, say, ten thousand 
dollars. He would then 
be watched until shipment 
had been made. The in- 
voices would declare the 
importation to be valued 
at one thousand, and upon 
investigation the Govern- 
ment’s appraisers have 
been obliged to pass the 
goods, the declarations 
being correct. What 
about the other nine 
thousand dollars’ worth ?”’ 

“It is a pretty case,”’ 
said Mr. Mitchel, musingly. ‘‘A pretty 
case.’’ After a few moments he added. ‘‘As 
you know, Iam at present interested only 
in problems in which the criminal can be 
circumvented in advance. I cannot there- 
fore bother about the necklace and the 
other suspected cases. But Mr. Jason Dor- 
cas will smuggle no more. I promise you 
that. 

‘‘Now first have this man watched. Get 
some one into his house or his place of busi- 
ness or both, if you can. If not, get at those 
who are already in his employ. Get me all 
the information you can, and, sixty days 
from date, I promise to tell you all about it. 
Is that too long to wait?’’ 





Jason Dorcas. 
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‘‘Not for success,’’ said Mr. Barnes, re- 
tiring. 

A month passed, during which apparently 
nothing of interest occurred. The surveil- 
lance over the movements of Mr. Jason 
Dorcas was thorough, and daily reports were 
sent to Mr. Mitchel, but they contained 
nothing incriminating. About a week later 
the spy’s report read as follows: 


“Our man is preparing to leave town. He takes his 
wife and boy with him. Will be gone three or four 
weeks. Takes rifles, fishing rods and regular sports- 
man’s outfit. Tickets bought for Masardis, Maine. They 
leave town on Thursday, taking the midnight for Bos- 
ton.—S.” 

““Good!’’ thought Mr. 
Mitchel. ‘‘He is going 
into Atkins’ territory. I 
will be at home there.’’ 
Then he summoned his 
man Williams. ‘‘Wil- 
liams,’’ said he, ‘‘to-day, 
I think, is Tuesday.”’ 

**Yes, sir,’’ said the 
valet. 

“Very well. I leave 
town to-night. Get mea 
section on the midnight 
for Boston, and buy a 
ticket for Masardis. Tele- 
graph my guide Burt to 
meet me at the station, 
and notify Atkins to have 
my cabin ready for me.’’ 

Two days later Mr. 
Mitchel stepped from the 
train at Masardis, the 
next to the last station 
on the Bangor and Aroos- 
took Railroad. He was 
greeted with a friendly 
but not over-familiar nod 
from Burt Holland, one 
of the best guides in the region. 

The trip up the Aroostook River is a glori- 
ous experience. The sportsman sits in a 
comfortavle chair in his canoe, while for 
the greater part of the time the guide 
stands and propels the boat with a long pole, 
shod at one end with steel. Mr. Mitchel and 
his guide had no trouble in making the dis- 
tance of nearly thirty miles, including the 
paddle across Lake Milnocket to the island on 
which Atkins has built what he calls his 

‘‘home camp,’’ a settlement of about eigh- 
teen log cabins besides a large log house in 
which meals are cooked and served for the 
hunters. 

Mr. Mitchel had a cabin on the island, 
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‘built and furnished at his own expense, 
though he had not been in the region for 
three seasons. While he and the guide were 
arranging rifles and rods, after supper, Mr. 
Mitchel said: 

‘‘Burt, | have always found you reliable, 
and I think you can keep things to yourself. 
I am up here this time after big game. 
Can I rely on you to help me, and be dis- 
creet, no matter what you see or hear ?’’ 

Burt hesitated, though looking Mr. Mitchel 
straight in the eye. By ‘‘big game’’ he sup- 
posed that Mr. Mitchel meant moose, and it 
was still the close season. Mr. Mitchel 
divined his thought at once, for these men 
are careful guardians of the moose and 
strict observers of the law in that regard. 
Therefore he added: 

‘*T do not mean moose.”’ 

‘Oh!’ said Burt. ‘‘All right, Mr. Mitchel, 
you can count on me.”’ 

‘I thought I could. Now tell me, do you 
know a man named Dorcas ?’’ 

‘“Yes. He was here last year. Had his 
wife and son with him. The youngster is a 
little man, every inch of him, and a thor- 
ough little sport.’’ 

‘Who guides the party ?’ 

**The old gentleman has Archie Morgan; 
Frank Pond guides the boy.’’ 

*‘T know Frank, but I never 
Archie Morgan. <A new man?2’’ 

‘*Yes. He turned up about the time Mr. 
Dorcas first came. Used to be his guide over 
in the Dead River region, I believe.’’ 

“‘The Dead River region,’’ mused Mr. Mit- 
chel. ‘‘That’s near the border. Well, Burt, 
they are coming here, and if possible I want 
you to find out every night where old Dorcas 
is going the next day. You can do that 
after supper in the guides’ camp, can you 
not? You generally talk over your plans so 
as not to clash, don’t you?”’ 

*“Yes, that will be all right. But the old 
man hardly ever leaves camp. I don’t think 
he went away more than once or twice last 
year.”’ 

‘*All the better, but if he goes only once, 
I want to know it on the night before, and 
where he is going. Of course, Morgan must 
not suspect that I am interested in the 
movements of Mr. Dorcas.’’ 

‘*That’ll be all right,’’ said the guide. 

Mr. Mitchel was away fishing when the 
Dorcas family arrived, but he met them 
later in the dining-room, and was introduced 
by Mr. Atkins. Jason Dorcas proved to be, 
as Mr. Barnes had described him, a virile 
though elderly man. Moreover, he was a 


, 


heard of 
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good talker, had traveled extensively and 
was altogether so pleasant a companion that 
Mr. Mitchel was attracted toward him 
despite the suspicions which the Govern- 
ment held against him. Mrs. Dorcas was a 
quiet, unpretentious but attractive woman, 
still young; indeed, in her short skirt and 
high hunting boots, she seemed rather the 
sister than the mother of the fifteen-year- 
old boy beside her. But if Mr. Mitchel was 
favorably impressed by the father and 
mother, the boy won his heart at once. 
Dressed in a well-fitting gray knickerbocker 
suit with rough woolen hose and high water- 
proof boots, his rifle held easily in one hand, 
Mr. Mitchel thought him the picture of a 
typical young hunter. Within a very few 
days chance offered proof of the correct- 
ness of his estimate of the lad. 

As is the case with most of the Maine 
lakes, Milnocket is one of a chain of sev- 
eral lakes, connected by narrow waterways, 
usually known as thoroughfares, because at 
these places animals find easy passage across. 
Near the thoroughfare which connects Upper 
with Lower Milnocket, a wide brook enters 
the main lake. Near the mouth it winds 
most circuitously, so that one may paddle 
for a quarter of a mile and yet be separated 
from the waters of Milnocket by only two 
or three hundred yards of bog. In this local- 
ity Mr. Mitchel was casting flies for trout 
one morning when another canoe appeared 
around one of the serpentine curves. In it 
sat young Dorcas and his guide, the former 
also trying for trout. As soon as he found 
that Mr. Mitchel was already on the ground, 
he called out: 

**All right, it’s your brook this morning. 
I’ll go back if you say so, or if you don’t 
mind, I’ll work along the bog and get some 
frogs. I’ve seen bully good big ones.’’ 

Mr. Mitchel, of course, acceded to this, 
the incident furnishing the first proof that 
the lad had the true instincts of a sports- 
man, as he so readily abandoned his own 
plans in the interest of fair play. But very 
shortly another and more significant occur- 
rence transpired. The boy was close to the 
bog, catching frogs, when suddenly he uttered 
a low cry of warning, and Mr. Mitchel, 
turning, saw a fine doe with a fawn walking 
along the bog nearer the lake shore. Curious 
to observe the lad, Mr. Mitchel ceased fish- 
ing. Young Dorcas laid aside his rod, and 


taking up his rifle deftly worked the lever, 
throwing a cartridge into the barrel. A mo- 
ment later he fired, but to Mr. Mitchel’s 
astcnishment, instead of aiming at the deer, 
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“To Mr. Mitchell's astonishment, instead of aiming at the deer he very carefully 
shot into a clump of willows.” 


he very carefully shot into a clump of wil- 
lows, making sure that the ball would enter 
the earth. As the boy laid aside his rifle 
and resumed his frog catching, Mr. Mitchel 
had his guide paddle him up closer to the 
other canoe, determined to obtain an ex- 
planation of such unusual conduct. 

“You did not kill your deer,’’ said Mr. 
Mitchel. 

““Of course not.”’ 
“‘T did not try.’ 

“Why not?”’ 

“‘Why not? Why, did you not see that it 
was a doe with a fawn? No sport would kill 
an animal like that. But I wouldn’t kill does 
at this season, anyway. They are not good 
meat; they have no horns; so there is no 


replied young Dorcas. 


excuse for killing them. I’d rather fire at a 
target.’’ 

‘‘But why did you fire your rifle at all, 
then ?’’ 

‘*Well, you see,’’ drawled the boy, ‘‘some 
folks don’t see things my way. So I fired 
my gun to save the deer.’’ 

After that Mr. Mitchel found it a pleasure 
to have the lad with him on his various 
excursions. There seemed little risk of miss- 
ing the main object of his visit to the 
region, as Jason Dorcas had sent his guide 
out of camp on some errand, so that there 
was neither guide nor canoe for him to 
utilize on any trip. Mr. Mitchel noted with 


interest that Jason Dorcas never made any 
allusion to his business, 
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After an absence of more than a week, 
Morgan, the guide, returned to camp, and 
thereafter Mr. Mitchel made only very brief 
excursions. In fact, declaring by way of 
excuse that he had determined to shoot 
some loons, or at least one of these wary 
birds, he spent most of his time paddling 
about among the smaller islands, thus keep- 
ing a good watch on the home camp. Sev- 
eral days, however, passed before Burt came 
to Mr. Mitchel one night and said: 

“T guess Morgan’s going off somewhere 
to-morrow, and old Mr. Dorcas with him.”’ 

‘‘Ah! Where are they going ?’’ 

*‘T don’t know. Morgan’s as close as a 
stoppered jug. You can’t get anything out 
of him, and it would only make him sus- 
picious to try.”’ 

‘Quite right. But how do you know that 
they are going off then?’’ 

“‘Well, I found out days ago that I 
wouldn’t get anything out of him, so I fixed 
it with Maggie.*’ 

‘‘With Maggie, one of the kitchen girls? 
Ah! I see!’ said Mr. Mitchel, comprehend- 
ing. ‘‘You mean he would need to ask for 
an early breakfast and some fresh meat to 
take along ?”’ 

“‘Yes, sir. And butter and eggs, if they’re 
to be away over night. And Morgan’s asked 
for the things for to-morrow morning. 
Wants breakfast at five.’’ 

‘*At five? They start early. Well, Burt, 
we will get breakfast at six, and be sure you 
are not up before. Morgan will probably 
look into your bunk before they start, and [| 
want you to be sound asleep if he does. 
You understand ?’’ 

“Yes, sir. But if they get a long start of 
us, we won’t know which way they’ve 
gone.”’ 

““Won’t we?’’ said Mr. Mitchel, with a 
slight smile. ‘‘ You leave that to me, Burt. 
You may beat me tracking a deer through 
the forest, but I will show you how to track 
@ canoe across water.’’ 

“That is a trick I’d like to see done. 
Well, good-night.’’ 

At six on the following morning Mr. 
Mitchel was called by his guide, and when 
he had dressed he went out to the dock in 
front of his cabin, and there he found Burt 
looking up the lake. 

‘‘They’ve only been gone fifteen minutes, 
Mr. Mitchel,’’ said the guide. ‘‘But the fog 
is so thick you can’t see a sign of them. I 
did not come out of my cabin till I was sure 
they’d be ready to start, because you guessed 
right about Morgan.’’ 
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**Ah! he went to your bunk to see if you 
were asleep ?”’ 

*“Yes. So I thought they’d be watching 
the camp to see if any one saw where they 
were off to, and I could not come out in the 
open. But I hid behind one of the cabins, 
and I know they went up the lake.’’ 

‘‘We will just take a cup of coffee, Burt, 
and be after them,’’ said Mr. Mitchel. 
‘‘And get some stuff for us to take along; 
we may not be back to-night.’’ 

Ten minutes later Mr. Mitchel was seated 
with Burt in his canoe and they pushed off. 

‘*Paddle down to Dorcas’ dock,’’ said Mr. 
Mitchel. ‘‘I’m glad the lake is so still this 
morning, though I counted on it, as we 
have not had a morning breeze for a week.”’ 

Reaching the little dock from which Jason 
Doreas and Morgan had started, Mr. Mor- 
gan soon found that for which he was look- 
ing. Pointing to a narrow streak in the 
water which radiated the colors of the rain- 
bow, Mr. Mitchel said: 

‘“‘There is the track of their canoe, Burt, 
follow it. You do not understand? Let me 
explain. After every one had gone to sleep 
last night I came down to this dock, turned 
Morgan’s canoe over and oiled the bottom 
thoroughly. As she goes through the water 
you see the oil floats off and leaves that 
trail. We can follow it for miles.”’ 

“‘By George, Mr. Mitchel,’’ said Burt, 
“‘that is the slickest scheme I ever heard of. 
That’s one I’ve learned from you and a good 
one, too.”’ 

The men now paddled silently but swiftly 
and the canoe darted through the water at a 
good pace, the oily streak in the water 
guiding their course unerringly. A quarter 
of a mile away the streak began to curve in 
a wide sweep towards the opposite shore. 
Thus the men found that they were doubling 
on their course so that after a while they 
were going down the lake instead of up. 

*““You see, Morgan,’’ said Mr. Mitchel, 
“they thought they were very bright. Mor- 
gan made sure you were asleep, and very 
likely he looked in on me, also. ~ I do not 
know, for I was really asleep, knowing I 
could rely on you to call me. In spite of 
their fancied security, they paddled down 
the lake until the fog hid them from camp 
and then they made their turn. The rest is 
easy. We do not even need to follow the 
trail of oil now, and we need not hurry, as 
we must not get too close to them. They 
must either be making for the Milmigassett 
trail or else they are going down the river. 
We will get over to the trail first, and if 
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their canoe is there, we will know where to 
find them.’’ 

When they reached the beginning of the 
trails no canoe was seen; but as they were 
dealing with men who had evidently taken 
precautions against being followed, the two 
men got out 
of their 
canoe and 
searched 
carefully, be- 
lieving that 
the other ca- 
noe might be 
hidden in the 
brush. After 
a thorough 
hunt, Burt 
came_ back 
and said: 

‘“‘The ca- 
noe is not 
here. I guess 
they’ve gone 
on down the 
river.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said 
Mr. Mitchel, 
“they are 
ahead of us 
on the trail, 
and they are 
taking their 
canoe with 
them.’’ 

“How do 
you know ee ¢ 
that?’’ asked 
Burt. bao 

‘‘They came ane 
ashorea little 
below the trail,’’ said Mr. Mitchel. ‘‘I find 
the water lilies broken down that way. 
Then, one of them stepping from the canoe, 
slipped on a stone, as there is a deep foot- 
print in the mud, while the mud from his 
boots has dripped along the pebbles on the 
shore and is not yet dry.”’ 

“It is a good thing they’ve taken their 
sanoe,’’ said Burt. ‘‘It saves us the trouble 
of taking ours.”’ 

“Why ?”’ 

‘Because we can use the canoe that lies 
at the other end of the trail.’’ 

‘‘T do not think we will risk it,’’ said 
Mr. Mitchel. ‘‘I fancy they will take both 
canoes to the Milmigassett camp to guard 
against being followed. No, we will take 
ours. 
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Mr. Mitchel’s precaution was wise, for on 
reaching the other end of the trail there 
was no canoe there. In addition to the ab- 
sence of the boat, they found fresh evidence 
that the men were ahead of them, in the 
still glowing embers of a fire over which 

‘ Morgan must 
‘ have made 
; some coffee 
to serve as a 
stimulant 
after their 
long walk. 
The hint 
seemed a 
good one, and 
Mr. Mitchel 
and Burt fol- 
lowed the ex- 
ample, while 
they rested. 

Milmigas- 
sett isa pretty 
lake, sur- 
rounded by 
high hills, 
between the 
notches of 
which Mount 
Kinneo rises 
picturesque- 
ly. Mr. Mit- 
chel, though 
mindful of his 
quest, still 
enjoyed the 
beautiful 
scenery. From 
the trail to 
the camp is 
about four 
miles, but Mr. Mitchel directed Burt to go 
ashore a good half mile from the cabin, in a 
bay shielded from the view of any one who 
might be there. Pulling their canoe safely out 
of the water, the two men began a cautious 
approach towards the cabin. Burt’s woced- 
craft served to find the shortest cuts through 
the forest, for there was no trail. It was 
long after noon when, pushing aside some 
bushes, Mr. Mitchel saw the cabin. Smoke 
was curling from the chimney, and it was 
evident that Morgan was getting dinner. 
The cabin contains three rooms in a row; a 
kitchen, dining-room, and at the end a 
larger apartment in which are three beds. 
Through a window of this room, Mr. Mitchel, 
from his hiding-place in the brush, could 
plainly see Jason Dorcas talking with another 


“Mr 


Mitchel, 
place in the brush, could plainly 
see Jason Dorcas talking with an- 
other mart.” 


from his hiding- 
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man, who was not Morgan. The stranger 
did most of the talking; the older man lis- 
tened intently. After a long and patient 
wait, Mr. Mitchel had the satisfaction of 
seeing the stranger hand Dorcas a parcel. 
Dorcas opened it at once, and, coming close 
to the window, examined the contents with 
a magnifying glass. Apparently satisfied, he 
drew from his inner pocket a wallet, which 
he handed to the stranger. Then both men 
disappeared through the door leading to the 
dining-room. Mr. Mitchel turned and spoke 
to his guide. 

‘*Burt,’’ said he, ‘‘work your way back to 
our canoe and prepare luncheon. I will join 
you by the time it is ready.”’ 

Burt sneaked away, while Mr. Mitchel sat 
on the ground and waited. In half an hour 
what he anticipated, occurred. The stranger 
came out of the cabin, evidently having had 
his dinner, jumped into a canoe and paddled 
away across the lake, in a direction opposite 
from that which would have led to the trail 
over which Mr. Mitchel himself had come. 
Mr. Mitchel then hastened to rejoin Burt, 
and did full justice to the hot coffee, 
warmed biscuits and fried venison and 
bacon that his guide had prepared. The 
meal over, and pots and pans cleaned, the 
fire having been promptly extinguished, lest 
the smoke should betray them, the two 
men entered the canoe and paddled boldly 
up to the dock at the camp. The camp was 
empty. 

‘‘They are only after a deer,’’ said Burt. 
“See, all their things are still here. The 
bog across the lake is full of game.”’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Mr. Mitchel, ‘‘we will 
wait for them. And, Burt, if they do not 
get back before dark, you have a good sup- 
per ready for four. I am going to takea 
nap.”’ 

The surprise of Jason Dorcas and _ his 
guide when they returned to the camp at 
evening may well be imagined. They were 
puzzled to see the smoke rising from the 
chimney, but were amazed to find the table 
set for four in the dining-room and Burt 
cooking the meal. Jason Dorcas, however, 
greeted Mr. Mitchel cordially when that 
gentleman appeared with an apology for 
coming to the camp. 

The meal passed pleasantly, and the two 
guides had returned to the kitchen to clean 
up, before Mr. Mitchel broached business. 
As usual, he began without circumlocution, 
intending to deal his man a stunning blow 
while off his guard. 


‘‘Now, Mr. Dorcas,’’ said he, ‘‘I will 


trouble you to hand me the pendant of Lady 
Elsemere’s necklace. ”’ 

Jason Dorcas started, but his astonish- 
ment showed only for a brief instant, and 
Mr. Mitchel’s mental comment was, ‘‘He 
has superb nerves.”’ 

‘And I will trouble you to explain,’’ said 
Mr. Dorcas, quietly. 

“That is only fair. This is the story. 
The Government suspects you of smuggling. 
The Secret Service men have been watching 
you for two years. You bought the ten 
stones of Lady Elsemere’s necklace, and 
you sold them one at a time in your Maiden 
Lane store. You paid no duty on them. Did 
you know that Government spies purchased 
three of the stones ?’’ 

‘**Go on,’’ said Mr. Dorcas, staring straight 
into Mr. Mitchel's face. 

‘‘A detective friend of mine related the 
facts of your case to me because of my in- 
terest in problems of crime. I assured him 
that you would do no more smuggling.”’ 

Mr. Mitchel paused to note the effect of 
his words, but Mr. Dorcas only smiled faintly. 

‘*T set a trap for you,’’ Mr. Mitchel went 
on, ‘‘and you have walked into it. I have 
only to spring that trap and you are caught.’’ 

Another pause, but still no reply. 

“This is what I did,’’ continued Mr. 
Mitchel. ‘‘You bought the smaller stones 
of the necklace, but the pendant had been 
purchased by me long before.”’ 

Dorcas seemed to start slightly. 

“‘T sent it to Jacques Fréres & Cie, of 
Paris, but I first declared it at the Custom 
House in New York, that I might obtain it 
again on its re-entry into this country with- 
out paying duty. At my instruction, Jacques 
Fréres wrote to you that they had tried to 
dispose of the pendant to me, but that I 
would give them their price only on condi- 
tion that they should pay the import duties. 
They asked you to act as their agent, offer- 
ing you ten per cent. commission if you 
could manage the affair so that the duty 
would not fall upon them. The language is 
adroit. If you were really a smuggler the 
duty would be no barrier to you. You ac- 
cepted the commission and the pendant was 
given to your agent in Paris. This time he 
was not watched by the Government’s men, 
because at my orders the affair had been 
conducted with such care that their suspi- 
cion had not been aroused. I felt sure that I 
could catch you by watching you on this 
side. I knew when you were to start for 
this section, and saw ata glance that the 
pendant would come through Canada and 
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that it would be delivered to you by a Cana- 
dian guide, whose trips into the woods and 
across the border would excite no suspicion. 
When I found that you had with you here a 
guide who had been with you in the Dead 
River country, which is 


As the cry was recognized, both men 
started to their feet and looked out over the 
lake. There, silhouetted against the sky in 
the twilight, was young Dorcas and his 
guide fast working their canoe towards 





nearer to the Canadian 
line than this, I knew 
that you had come up 
here to receive that pen- 
dant. I followed you to- 
day, never mind how, and 
I saw the man give you 
the pendant. Your man 
came here up the brook 
that empties from this 
lake into the Aroostook, 
and you came over the 
trail. If you want more 
proof, here are letters 
from Jacques Fréres warn- 
ing me that the pendant 
had been delivered to 
you.”’ 

Mr. Dorcas did not take 
the papers. He looked 
away from Mr. Mitchel 
and gazed across the lake, 
where a doe and fawn 
could be plainly seen at 
play. An expression of 
pain crossed the old man’s 
face, followed by one of 
anger. He reached his 














hand to his belt where he “Qo mu; 
carried a revolver, but 

he did not take it out. 

The anger passed from his face, which grew 
hard as he turned again to Mr. Mitchel and 
said simply: 

‘*What do you mean to do?’’ 

Before Mr. Mitchel could reply he was 
startled by a cry that came from the lake: 

‘*La—la—la—la—-li-he—ho-o-o !”’ 

He recognized the yodle as the cry of 
young Dorcas. Evidently the youngster, 
missing both his father and Mr. Mitchel, 
had guessed where his father had gone, and 
had started after. Supposing that he would 
find no canoe on the trail, he had gone down 
the river below the deadwater and had 
worked his way to Milmigassett by coming 
up the brook just as the Canadian smuggler 
had come and gone. 


. Dorcas, 


I will trouble you to hand me the pendant of Lady 


tisemere’s necklace 


shore. Dorcas’ question was unanswered, 
but Mr. Mitchel decided quickly. 

‘‘Mr. Dorcas,’’ said he, ‘‘that boy of 
yours is a true sportsman. He would not 
shoot a fawn because it had a doe. My feel- 
ing towards you, because of him, is the 
same. I cannot be less of a sportsman than 
he. After all, you have done no smuggling 
this time, because, as I told you, the pen- 
dant is mine and was declared before going 
out of the country. The Government there- 
fore has no claim against you in this case. 
But I have promised that you will never 
smuggle again. How will it be? Quick! The 
boy is coming.”’ 

*‘Never again!’’ said Jason Dorcas, and 
the two clasped hands. 
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EDITORIAL NoOTE.—The first article under this head was “Yellow Journals,” by Allen Sangree. 


in the March AINSLEE’S. 


HE mightiest and swiftest fleet of mer- 
chantmen in the world weaves its way 
through the deep, but devious, channel 

leading to the Narrows, New York harbor’s 
‘picturesque gate to the sea. The value of 
these matchless craft is close upon $150,- 
000,000. More than a third of this amount 
is represented by twenty-five magnificent 
twin-screw ships, including the Oceanic of 
the White Star line, the Deutschland of the 
Hamburg-American line, the Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse and the Kronprinz Wilhelm 
of the North German Lloyd line, the Cun- 
arders Cumpania and Lucania, and the Ameri- 
can liners St. Louis and St. Paul. Besides 
the immense cargoes that this trans-Atlantic 
fleet discharges at the great piers of the 
metropolis, it lands yearly from 125,000 to 
140,000 voyagers, mostly returning Ameri- 
cans, in the first and second cabins, and 
from 350,000 to 500,000 steerage passen- 
gers, nearly all immigrants. More colossal 
cargoes are carried away from than are 
brought into the port of New York, chiefly 
in the abysmal holds of mammoth twin- 
screw carriers like the White Star liner 
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Cymric, the Hamburg-American liner Penn- 
sylvania and the North German Lloyd liner 
Grosser Kurfirst. 

It is estimated that the cost of all the 
passenger and cargo carriers in service be- 
tween Europe and the Atlantic ports of 
America is close upon $250,000,000. If the 
interests of the great lines in the Atlantic, 
Pacific and interoceanic trades were merged 
in a maritime trust the actual wealth repre- 
sented would be not less than a billion dol- 
lars. The wealth of the greatest steamship 
company in the world, the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line, as represented by ships and piers, 
runs over $50,000,000. It employs on its 
fleet about 7,000 persons, and gives employ- 
ment on land to nearly 9,000. The next line 
in importance, measured by its wealth, is 
the North German Lloyd, which, like the 
Hamburg-American, is capitalized at $20,- 
000,000. This, however, does not represent 
more than half the value of its property. 
Its new piers in Hoboken, which it owns, 
will have cost, when completed, $2,500,000. 
The Hamburg-American line’s piers, in the 
same city, are worth about half this amount. 
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All the other great lines, except the Hol- 
land-America, which has its landings in 
Hoboken, rent their piers from the City of 
New York. The revenue New York derives 
from the rental of piers to the Cunard, the 
White Star, the American, the Atlantic 
Transport, the French, the Leyland, the 
National and other lines, is nearly a million 
dollars annually. The White Star line pays 
the largest rental, $217,000; the Cunard 
line is next, with $120,000, and the Ameri- 
can line third, with $88,131. 

All the big lines, and nearly all the little 
ones, with ships coming into the port of 
New York, have their offices in the breezy 
new buildings of State Street or in lower 
Broadway. No line owns its own offices in 
New York, and the rent that they pay ag- 
gregates about $150,000 per year. The 
White Star line and the North German Lloyd 
line, in the new Bowling Green building, and 
the American lire, in the Empire building, 
pay the largest rentals. Lines with offices 
in old buildings pay probably half as much, 
or about $10,000 a year each. 

Among the heavy expenses of the trans- 
Atlantic lines are advertising in newspapers 
and magazines, the printing of thousands of 
circulars and passenger lists, baggage tags 
and books descriptive of the vessels and 
service of the lines. The printing bills of 
the Hamburg-American and the North Ger- 
man Lloyd lines are respectively $100,000 a 
year, and the bills of the other lines some- 
what less. The big lines expend little in in- 
surance premiums. Nearly all have their 
own insur- 
ance funds. 
made up of 
the money 
that they 
would pay 
for premiums 
if they in- 
sured in any 
marine com- 
pany. The 
insurance 
fund of the 
Hamburg- 
American 
line is about 
$3,000,000. 
The Cunard, 
the White 
Star, the 
American, 
the North 
German 


Lloyd have insurance funds below this figure. 
On a great ship like the Oceanic, the White 
Star line stakes only a part of its insurance 
fund, putting the rest of the risk in the 
hands of some company. The risk on twin 
screws is small and that is one of the rea- 
sons why the single screw has practically 
been banished by the greatest lines to cargo 
service. 

The lines that pay the largest dividends 
are the Hamburg-American, the North Ger- 
man Lloyd and the White Star. 

The last annual dividend declared by the 
Hamburg-American was ten per cent. and 
that of the North German Lloyd eight and 
one-half per cent. The White Star occa- 
sionally declares a dividend of fifteen per 
cent. The earnings of the Cunard line have 
been smaller; but they will increase, as the 
line has gone into the cargo carrying busi- 
ness on a large scale. This is the estimated 
value of ships docking at New York belong- 
ing to the chief lines: Hamburg-American, 
$15,000,000; North German Lloyd, $15,- 
000,000; White Star, $12,000,000; Cunard, 
$10,000,000; American, including Red Star, 
$10,000,000; Atlantic Transport, $10,000, - 
000; French, $8,000,000; Holland-America, 
37,000,000. 

The swiftest sea express is the Hamburg- 
American flyer Deutschland. Her lines sug- 
gest, on a gigantic scale, the splendid Yan- 
kee sailing packet of the days before the 
war. She is fair to look upon inside and 
out. Her cavernous hull is filled with en- 
gines, boilers and coal, of which she burns 

nearly 600 








The Prinzessin Victoria Luise. Stateroom Occupied by Emperor William 
on His Norway Cruise. 


tons a day 
to enable 
her to cover 
her course 
of about 
3,100 knots 
between her 
first English 
port of call 
and Sandy 
Hook light- 
ship. There 
is room for 
only about 
600 tons of 
cargo in the 
Deutschland, 
but she sel- 
dom carries 
more than a 
hundred 
tons, and 
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usually none at all. She was built pri- 
marily as a racer and to win from the com- 
peting German line, the North German 
Lloyd, the glory of being the swiftest mer- 
chantman in the world. There is much more 
in this achievement than the representative 
men of the steamship companies are willing 
to admit. Among the advantages are the 
prestige and the free advertising it gives 
the line owning the crack ship. Columns of 
encomiums are written whenever her record 
tumbles, and the name of the ship and her 
line are flashed under sea and overland to 
every important port in Europe and America. 
The agents of most of the big lines in New 
York subscribe to the clipping bureaus and 
note the effect of their big or fast or unique 
ships on the world’s editors. It is not 
enough to break a record; the knowledge of 
the performance must be circulated, and 
there is nearly always a press agent to help 
pass the news along. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse of the 
North German Lloyd fleet held the Atlantic- 
crossing record before the Deutschland was 
in commission. The Auaiser had, in her turn, 
taken the record from the Cunarders Lucania 
and Campania, which had snatched it from 
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the British-built steamship City of Paris, 
now the American liner Philadelphia. The 
North German Lloyd Company hardly waited 
for the Deutschland to wrest the laurels 
from the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse before 
it announced that it had placed an order 
with the Vulcan Shipbuilding Company of 
Stettin, which built both the Deutschland 
and the Kaiser, to fashion two ships faster 
than the record-breaker. One is the Aron- 
prinz Wilhelm, which measures 16,000 tons 
gross, or about 1,000 tons less than the 
Deutschland. She will, however, have en- 
gines of higher power, and, it is expected, 
will slice a fraction of a knot off the best 
hourly. average of the Deutschland. The 
other racer will be called after Kaiser Wil- 
helm II, and will be 706 1-2 feet long, or 
two and one-half feet longer than the White 
Star liner Oceanic, the longest steamship 
now in the service. The Kaiser Wilhelm I] 
is expected to be a twenty-four knotter. 
The cost of building her will not fall short 
of five million dollars. 

British shipbuilders appear to have aban- 
doned the hope of competing for the trans- 
Atlantic record, at least with the kind of 
marine engines now in use. Their engineers 
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have hope of distancing the nautical ambi- 
tion of the Germans with a liner fitted with 
the turbo-motor, in which a jet of steam 
impinges on slanting paddles set near the 
periphery of wheels attached directly to the 
propelling shaft. The turbo-motor has been 
applied to two British torpedo boat de- 
stroyers, the Viper and the Cobra, and drives 
them at the rate of thirty-seven knots an 
hour. Turbo-motors will be fitted in a steam- 
ship 250 feet long, building at Dumbarton 
for service in the English Channel. An order 
for an Atlantic liner with turbine engines to 
beat anything afloat has been placed with 
an English shipbuilding firm. The advocates 
of this form of engine claim that it does not 
condense twenty-five per cent. of the initial 
steam; that engines of this sort cannot 
fracture piston rods, connection rods, crank 
shaft, valve chests, cylinder covers, etc., 
simply because, unlike the reciprocating en- 
gine, they haven’t any. 

The first twin screw passenger steamship 
constructed in Germany was the Auguste 
Victoria, built by the Vulcan Company in 
1889, and since lengthened sixty feet by 
Harland & Wolff, at Belfast, giving her the 


ngers that dread the dining-room 


aspect of a new ship. Her designers learned 
their trade in British shipyards and out- 
classed their instructors. The Hamburg- 
American line’s fleet consists of 109 ocean- 
going craft of about 600,000 tons employed 
in the North American, South American, 
Chinese, Japanese and East and West Indian 
trades. The North German Lloyd’s tonnage 
is more than 500,000. The British line own- 
ing the largest tonnage is the Peninsular 
and Oriental, generally known as the P. and 
O., which has fifty-eight ships of 318,392 
tons, all employed in the East Indian, Aus- 
tralian and Chinese trade. While the ton- 
nage of the world is overwhelmingly British, 
the Germans are making an effort to drive 
the red merchant ensign from many seas, 
and their steam tonnage is growing with 
wonderful rapidity. They imported most of 
their tonnage less than two decades ago, 
chiefly from British yards. They have now 
seventeen great ship-building yards, employ- 
ing 51,000 workmen. The output of the 
yards is constantly increasing, and they have 
been taking on new men at the rate of two 
or three thousand a year. Mr. Lockroy, 
former Minister of Marine in France, de- 
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clared recently that he believed Germany 
would become eventually the greatest ship- 
building country in the world, because of the 
fostering care of the Government, its energy 
in improving its harbors and the natural and 
artificial advantages of the country. The 
British shipbuilders themselves do not seem 
to fear German competition as much as they 
do that of the United States, which is re-as- 
suming its ante-bellum glory as a builder of 
ships, not only for Americans, but for the 
outside world. It is almost an axiom that 
the merchant marine of a nation increases 
in proportion to her development as a naval 
power. This is true of the United States. 
A number of her new shipyards were started 
chiefly to get the contracts for constructing 
naval vessels, for which Uncle Sam pays 
with unsurpassed liberality, provided all 
requirements are fulfilled. Less than ten 
per cent. of the American exports are car- 
ried in American bottoms, and there are 
only about one hundred American steamships 
in the foreign trade. The largest of these, 
the St. Louis, St. Paul, Philadelphia and 
New York, belong to the International Navi- 
gation Company, better known as the Ameri- 











An American Liner, Outward Bound. 


can line. The St. Louis and St. Paul, built 
by the Cramps of Philadelphia, are the swift- 
est merchantmen flying the Stars and Stripes. 
They are economical coal-consumers and 
steady ships in a gale. 

The Atlantic Transport Company has the 
distinction of being the only line flying the 
British flag whose capital is held entirely in 
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America. All of its steamships, save two, 
the Minnewaska and the Minnetonka, were 
built in British yards. The two exceptions 
will be launched this vear at the Maryland 
Steel Company’s plant at Sparrow’s Point. 
Each measures 13,401 tons gross, is 600 
feet long, sixty-five feet beam and of forty- 
four feet depth of hold. They are twin 
screws and are sister ships of the Minnea- 
polis and Minnehaha, among the largest of 
the eight and nine day vessels in the Atlan- 
tic trade. It is said that the cost of con- 
structing them will be but little less than 
the line paid for their British-built sisters. 
The Minnewaska and the Minnetonka will 
carry, in addition to a large general cargo, 
about 1,000 head of cattle, which will be 
confined in stalls under deck and out of 
sight of the passengers. The line was the 
first to adopt bilge keels to prevent rolling, 
and the mortality among the cattle was thus 
reduced to an insignificant figure. The line 
started in business in 1887 with one small 
steamship, the Maryland, and now has twen- 
ty-three ships, measuring about 90,000 tons. 
Its cattle-carrying does not interfere with 
the comfort of the passengers, who are 
berthed in superstructures 
high above the sea. Nearly 
all Atlantic liners now have 
bilge keels. The Cunarders 
[Tucania and Campania 
were built without them, 
but the line, finding that 
the ships rolled uncomfort- 
ably in a heavy beam sea, 
had the keels put on and 
greatly increased the ship’s 
steadiness. 

The money-winners in 
the Atlantic trade are the 
gigantic carriers of moder- 
ate speed, such as the 
Hamburg-American liner 
Pennsylvania, the Cunarder 
Ivernia and the North Ger- 
man Lloyd liner Grosser 
Kurfirst. The cost of 
constructing ships of this 
class varies from $1,000, - 
000 to $1,500,000. They 
burn from 100 to 190 tons of coal a day, 
attaining a speed ranging from fourteen to 
seventeen knots. The Ivernia is 600 feet long 
and has a gross tonnage of 13,799. She can 
sarry about 138,000 tons of dead weight, 800 
head of cattle, a large cargo of refrigerated 
meat and 166 first-class, 200 second-class 
and 1,600 steerage passengers. She has 
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bunker capacity for enough coal to run her 
forty days at a speed of fifteen knots. The 
steerage accommodations are very different 
from those on even the best liners of twenty 
years ago; in fact, they are superior to 
second cabin accommodations of that period. 
There are rooms for two, four and six per- 
sons, and the passengers sleep on iron beds 
with spring bottoms, eat from mahogany 
tables, and have quarters for hot or cold 
bathing. 

A ship of the Jvernia’s class has earned 
$50,000 in a single voyage, the expenses of 
which are about $20,000. Much like the 
Ivernia is the new White Star twin-screw 
Celtic, building at Belfast. She is of greater 
tonnage even than the mighty Oceanic, but 
is not so long. She gets her superior ton- 
nage through her enormous beam of seventy- 
five feet and her great depth of hold. She 
measures 20,880 tons, and will carry 1,700 
steerage passengers. The officials of the 


line believe she will be the most profitable 
ship on the seas. 

The White Star line has five big steam- 
ships in its Australian service that are pecu- 
liar in carrying only third-class passengers. 
Each measures 


These ships are all new. 





12,400 tons gross and is propelled by twin 
screws. They are the Afric, Medic, Persie, 
Runie and Suevic. The great beam (sixty- 
four feet) of these ships has enabled their 
constructors to fit them with roomy cabins 
and dining-rooms capable of seating 400 
persons. Each of the quintet can carry 100,- 
000 carcases of mutton (kept cool by a 
great refrigerating plant) and 30,000 bales 
of wool. 

The Hamburg-American line about ten 
years ago, in order to keep its ships busy in 
the winter season, started excursions to the 
Orient. The Auguste Victoria and the Fiirst 
Bismarck were used in this service, which 
became so profitable that the line decided 
finally to construct a special vessel to carry 
tourists to out-of-the-way ports, both winter 
and summer. The result was the creation 
of the cruising yacht Prinzessin Victoria 
Luise. She is as large as many of the mod- 
ern single screw liners, but she has the 
aspect of a yacht, with her clipper bow and 
her symmetrical lines. She carries none but 
cabin passengers and no cargo whatever. 
She is driven by twin screws which give her 
a maximum speed of sixteen knots. She is 
the biggest, but not the swiftest, cruising 
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yacht in the world. One may live aboard her 
very much as he might in the best American 
hotel and have a few advantages that he 
could not get even there. There is a gym- 
nasium for the use of the excursionists, 
fitted with a dozen gymnastic machines run 
by electric motors. A feature of the yacht 
is her open deck shelters, in which her pas- 
sengers may get the sea air unmingled with 
spray and gale. On her last excursion to 
the West Indies, lasting thirty-five days, 
the receipts were nearly $90,000. The line 
announces that the experiment was a finan- 
cial success. 

Nearly all the famous liners of the world 
are twin screws. There are, however, a few 
remarkable single screw ships which are 
nearly.as swift as some of the great twin 
screws. Notable among them are the Cun- 
arders Umbria and Etruria, which were 
launched respectively in 1884 and 1885. 
They did not develop top speed until they 
had been almost fifteen years in service. 
The White Star liners Germanic and Britan- 
nie, which were built in 1874, and are, there- 
fore, among the oldest single screws afloat, 
have made quicker trips from Queenstown 
within recent years than they did when they 
were new. The characteristics of the White 
Star single screws are their steadiness and 
durability. Representatives of the line say 
that the Britannic will be just as good as 
she is to-day probably ten years hence. 
These ships will doubtless be the last single 
screws of the White Star line. The single 
screws are heavy coal consumers, and, in 
case of the breaking of a shaft, they are 
practically at the mercy of the elements. 
The twin screw is comparatively economical 
in the use of coal, considering her great 
speed. Her propellers may be used to steer 
in case the steering gear gives way, or the 
rudder is smashed by the slapping of the 
seas under the counter. There have been 
several instances when, on account of dam- 
aged steering gear or rudder, the twin ship 
has guided herself nearly half way across 
seas by her propellers alone. 

The value of the screws as an accessory 
to steering has been frequently demon- 
strated. The most notable case, in which the 
Hamburg-American liner Normannia (now 
the French liner L’ Aquitaine), barely missed 
destruction by collision with an iceberg, oc- 
curred during her maiden trip on May 27, 
1890. The bergs had been drifting down 
into the steamship lane, enveloped in fog, 
for several weeks. Captain Charles Hebich, 
the commander of the Normannia, thought 
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a course far below the 
perilous iceberg region. The liner was 
steaming at the rate of about seventeen 
knots when the lookouts on the forecastle 
head saw a great three-peaked ice spectre 
materialize from the mist. Captain Hebich, 
who was on the bridge, observed the vision 
at about the same time the lookouts for- 
ward, shouting warning to the commander, 
ran aft for their lives. The commander 
shivered a bit as he pictured the destruction 
of the ship against the wall of ice. He 
ordered the helm put hard over. Then he 
ran to the lever controlling the signal to the 
starboard engine room and signalled to the 
engineer to stop the great machine and 
reverse at full speed. The ship swung as if 
she were pivoted, just grazing with her port 
side the precipitous wall of the berg. One 
young woman on the promenade deck, who 
was sitting near the rail drinking soup, fan- 
cied that the spectacle was chiefly for her 
amusement. She reached over the rail, so 
she declared, and almost succeeded in pat- 
ting the berg. She was made aware of her 
danger when the swinging stern of the ship, 
assisted by a heavy swell, thumped against 
the berg, spilling the soup over her dress. 
The port quarter gangway was smashed by 
thirty tons of ice that toppled on the deck 
and some of the plates on the port quarter 
were bent. Captain Hebich said that if his 
ship had been a single screw there would 
have been little hope for her and the 1,300 
souls aboard her. One propeller rushing one 
way at full speed and the other churning 
the other way, with the aid of the rudder, 
turned the ship within her own length. 

It was printed frequently just after the 
swift Cunarders came out that they were 
not paying ships. This was believed by rep-’ 
resentatives of the German lines, but it is 
not so. The sea express, even so mighty a 
coal consumer as the Deutschland, does pay 
and pays well in the season when traffic is 
heaviest on the Atlantic. It is estimated 
that it costs the Hamburg line about $45,000 
to run the Deutschland across seas. The 
largest item of expense is that of coal. 
She sends through her four monumental fun- 
nels every trip vapor representing $5,000. 
Then there is the bill for lubricating oil, 
and the cost of the ship’s immense laundry. 
In the seasons when the cabins and the 
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steerage are crowded the ship’s washing 
usually consists of nearly 24,000 pieces, in- 
cluding table linen, blankets, sheets and the 
coats of the stewards. The laundry bills for 
a single trip vary according to the number 











of passengers carried from $300 to $500. 
There are only two ships in service that do 
their washing aboard, the cruising yacht 
Prinzessin Victoria Luise and the excursion 
steamship Auguste Victoria, both of which 
have electric laundries. 

Next to the cost of coal is the expendi- 
ture for wages. The board of the Deutsch- 
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service were rivals, and did not hesitate to 
take advantage of each other by rate-cut- 
ting. They soon found that competition was 
unprofitable, and they entered a traffic agree- 
ment which has continued ever since. They 
practically share profits in the Mediterra- 
nean service. It has been hinted that a 
somewhat similar agreement may be reached 
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land’s crew of 557 persons, the cost of pro- 
viding her TOO or more cabin passengers 
with meals, the wages of the commander, 
her officers and the chief engineer help to 
swell the list of expenses. The commanders 
of the German ships receive more pay than 
those of either the American or British 
lines. Aside from their regular wages, which 
range from $1,500 to $4,000 a year, they 
have a share in the earnings of their ships. 
On the British lines the captains receive 
from $1,500 to $6,000 a year, without per- 
quisites. If, at the end of the year, a Brit- 
ish commander’s ship has met with no acci- 
dent, he gets a bonus. The British lines 
think this system of reward has a tendency 
to make commanders more careful. The 
pay of an engineer on the German lines 
ranges from $1,200 to about $2,500 a year. 
The pay of the British engineer does not 
differ materially from these figures, but he 
also receives a bonus if his engines run 
without accident during the year. 

There is no rivalry in rate-cutting among 
the trans-Atlantic lines. Their representa- 
tives have a conference regularly and agree 
upon the adoption of certain rates and their 
maintenance during the season. The North 
German Lloyd and the Hamburg-American 
lines, when they entered the Mediterranean 
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between the North German Lloyd and the 
Hamburg line in their bid for the custom of 
English ports at which they touch on their 
way to and from Bremen and Hamburg. 
Some see the vision of a powerful steamship 
trust, formed entirely of German ships. 
They say that the time will come when com- 
petition will make the running of big ships 
unprofitable, and that they will be forced to 
go into combination for self-preservation. 
Since the Holland-America line, the Ham- 
burg-American line, the North German Lloyd 
line and the American line have had their 
ships call at French ports, the business of 
the French line has fallen off largely. The 
biggest ship of the French line, the Lor- 
raine, has not fulfilled the expectations of 
her owners. She was intended to average 
twenty-two knots an hour on the voyage 
from Havre, and she has not succeeded in 
averaging more than twenty. She and her 
sister ship, La Savoie, not yet in service, 
are the biggest liners ever constructed in 
France, measuring 11,869 tons gross, and 
being 582 feet, four inches long. 

The acquisition of Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines have helped to stimulate shipbuilding 
on the Pacific, and a great fleet of passenger 
and cargo carriers is coming into being on 
the Western coast. Some of the best of 
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them will be constructed in Eastern yards. 
Notable among the number will be two 
building at New London, Conn., for the 
Great Northern Steamship Company. They 
will be the largest vessels ever launched in 
America, measuring 21,000 tons gross and 
being 630 feet long, seventy-three and one- 
half feet beam and of fifty-five feet, eight 
inches depth of hold. It is said that they 
will carry 20,000 tons dead weight cargo. 
They will be ready for service next year. 
The American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany probably has sealed the doom of the 
clippers that, until a few years ago, made 
an effort, by way of the stormy Horn, to 
compete with the railroads for the freight 
traffic bétween Atlantic ports and San Fran- 
cisco. The new company has four big steam- 
ships, all built recently in American vards, 
in service between New York, Honolulu and 
San Francisco, each with a cargo capacity 
of 6,000 tons. The line has two more steam- 
ships under construction by the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco. They are twin 
screws of 12,000 tons, and will help to drive 
the last of the Yankee clippers from the 
seas. Among the big steamships built for 
service in the Pacific between San Francisco 
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and Hongkong are the Korea, which was 
launched at the yards of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Company in March, and was 
then the largest steamship ever built in the 
United States. She is 572 feet long, sixty- 
three feet beam and of forty feet depth of 
hold. She is equipped with engines of 
18,000 horse power, which are expected to 
give her a speed of about twenty knots. 
She was built at a cost of nearly $2,000,000. 
Her sister ship, the Siberia, was launched 
in April. 

The American agents of all the great 
lines say that fast ships will be always popu- 
lar, just as fast trains are. Where comfort 
and speed, without danger, are guaranteed, 
the man of wealth who is likewise a lover of 
excitement and sport, will usually take pas- 
sage by the record ship. The eight or ten- 
day ships will appeal to the traveler of mod- 
erate means and of a contemplative turn, 
who has a desire to enjoy more than a light- 
ning rush across the brine. But suppose, as 
one of the American agents, who was form- 
erly a{trans-Atlantic commander, said, two 
twenty-four knot ships should meet in mid- 
ocean? Perhaps the grayhounds might then 
become unpopular. 
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THE SHINING SLAVE MAKERS 
By THEODORE DREISER 


Author of ‘Sister Carrie” 


T was a hot day in August. The parching 

rays of a summer sun had faded the once 
. sappy, green leaves of the trees to a dull 
and dusty hue. The grass, still good to look 
upon in shady places, spread sere and dry 
where the light had fallen unbroken. The 
roads were hot with thick dust, and where- 
ever a stcne path led, it reflected heat to 
weary body and soul. 

Robert McEwen had taken a seat under a 
fine old beech tree whose broad arms cast a 
welcome shade. He had come here out of 
the toil of the busy streets. 

For a time he gave himself over to blank 
contemplation of the broad park and the 
occasional carriage that jingled by. Pres- 
ently his meditation was broken by an ant 
on his trousers, which he flipped away with 
his finger. This awoke him to the thought 
that there might be more upon him. He 
stood up, shaking and brushing himself. 
Then he noticed an ant running along the 
walk in front of him. He stamped on it. 

*‘T guess that will do for you,’’ he said, 
half aloud, and sat down again. 

Now only did he really notice the walk. 
It was wide and hard and hot. Many ants 
were hurrying about, and now he saw that 
they were black. At last, one more active 
than the others fixed his eye. He followed 
it with his glance for more than a score of 
feet. 

This particular ant was progressing ur- 
gently, now to the right, now to the left, 
stopping here and there, but never for more 
than a second. Its energy, the zigzag course 
it pursued, the frequency with which it 
halted to examine something, enlisted his 
interest. As he gazed, the path grew in 
imagination until it assumed immense pro- 
portions. 

Suddenly he bestirred himself, took a sin- 
gle glance, and then jumped, rubbing his 
eyes. He was in an unknown world, strange 
in every detail. The branched and many- 
limbed trees had disappeared. A forest of 
immense flat swords of green swayed in the 
air above him, The ground between lacked 
its carpet of green and was roughly strewn 


with immense boulders of clay. The air 
was strong with an odor which seemed 
strange and yet familiar. Only the hot sun 
streaming down and a sky of faultless blue 
betokened a familiar world. 

Then McEwen set out and presently came 
to a broad plain, so wide that his eye could 
scarce command more than what seemed an 
immediate portion of it. He halted and 
breathed with a feeling of relief. Just then 
a voice startled him. 

‘* Anything to eat hereabout ?’’ questioned 
the newcomer, in a friendly and yet self- 
interested tone. 

McEwen drew back. 

**T do not know,’ he said, ‘‘I have just 
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‘‘Awful,’’ said the stranger, not waiting 
to hear his answer. ‘‘It looks like famine. 
You know the Sanguine have gone to war.”’ 

‘*No,’’ answered McEwen, mechanically. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the other, ‘‘they raided the 
Fusce yesterday. They’ll be down on us 
next.’”’ 

With that the stranger made off. McEwen 
was about to exclaim at the use of the word 
us when a ravenous craving for food, brought 
now forcibly to his mind by the words of 
the other, made him start in haste after him. 

Then another came along who bespoke 
McEwen in passing. 

‘*T haven’t found a thing to-day and I’ve 
been all the way to the Pratensis region. I 
didn’t dare go any further without having 
some others with me. They’re hungry, too, 
up there, though they’ve just made a raid. 
You heard the Sanguinez went to war, didn’t 
you ?”’ 

““Yes, he told me,’’ said McEwen, indicat- 
ing the retreating figure of the stranger. 

“Oh, Ermi. Well, I’ll be going, now.”’ 

McEwen hastened after Ermi at a good 
pace, and soon overtook him. The latter 
had stopped and was gathering in his man- 
dibles a jagged piece of bread, almost as 
large as himself. 

“Ohl? exclaimed McEwen, 
‘“‘where did you get that ?’’ 

‘*Here,’’ said Ermi. 


eagerly, 
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“*Will you give me a little?”’ 

‘“*T will not,’’ said the other, and a light 
came in his eye that was almost evil. 

‘*All right,’’ said McEwen, made bold by 
hunger and yet cautious by danger, ‘‘which 
way would you advise me to look ?’’ 

‘‘Why, any way,’’ said Ermi, and strode 
off. 

‘*The forest was better than this,’’ thought 
McEwen; ‘‘there I would not die of the 
heat, anyhow, and I might find food. There 
is nothing here,’’ and he turned and glanced 
about for a sight of the jungle whence he 
had come. 

Far to the left and rear of him he saw it. 
As he gazed, revolving in his troubled mind 
whether he should return or not, he saw 
another hurrying toward him out of the dis- 
tance. 

He eagerly hailed the newcomer, who 
was yet a long way off. 

‘“‘What is it?’’ asked the other, coming 
up rapidly. 

**Do you know where I can get something 
to eat?’’ 

“‘Is that why you called me?’ he an- 
swered, eyeing him angrily. ‘‘Certainly not. 
If I had anything for myself, I would not be 
out here. Go and hunt for it like the rest 
of us.’’ 

‘‘T have been hunting,’’ cried McEwen, 
his anger rising. ‘‘I have searched here 
until I am almost starved.’’ 

‘*No worse than I or any of us, are you?’ 
said the other. ‘‘Look at me. Do you 
suppose | am feasting ?”’ 

He went off in high dudgeon, and McEwen 
gazed after him in astonishment. Later he 
found himself rapidly falling into helpless 
lassitude from both hunger and heat, when 
a voice, as of one in pain, hailed him. 

‘*Hello!’’ he answered. 

‘‘Come here,’’ was the feeble reply. 

McEwen started forward at once. When 
he was still many times his own length 
away, he recognized the voice as that of his 
testy friend of a little while before, but now 
sadly changed. He was stretched upon the 
earth, working his mandibles feebly. 

‘“‘What. is the matter?’’? asked McEwen, 
solicitously. ‘‘How did this happen ?’’ 

‘I don’t know,’’ said the other. ‘‘I was 
passing along here when that struck me,”’ 
indicating a huge boulder. ‘‘I am done for, 
though.”’ 

“Oh, nothing of the sort,’’ said McEwen 
tenderly, the while he viewed the crushed 
limbs and the injured and bleeding side of 
the sufferer. ‘‘You’ll be all right. Just 
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tell me where to take you, or whom to go 
tor." 

‘*No,’’ said the other. ‘‘It would be no 
use. They could do nothing for me. | didn’t 
want your aid. I merely wanted you to have 
this food here. I shall not want it now.’’ 

“Don’t say that,’’ returned McEwen. 
‘*You mustn’t talk about dying. There must 
be something I can do. Tell me. I don’t 
want your food.”’ 

**No, there isn’t anything you could do. 
There isn’t any cure, you know that. Just 
leave me now and take that bread. You 
need it.’’ 

McEwen viewed him silently. 

The sufferer closed his eyes in evident 
pain, and trembled convulsively. ‘hen he 
fell back and died. 

McEwen gazed upon the bleeding body, 
now fast stiffening in death, and wondered. 
“Is he dead?’’ asked a voice at his side. 

**Yes,’’? said McKwen, scarcely bringing 
himself out of his meditation sufficiently to 
observe the newcomer. 

‘*Well, then, he will not need this food, I 
guess,’’ said the other, and he seized upon 
the bread with his mandibles, but McEwen 
was on the alert. He, too, gripped his man- 
dibles upon it. 

*‘T was called by him to have this,’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘before he died, and I propose to 
have it. You had better let go.”’ 

“‘That I will not,’’ said-the other. ‘‘I’ll 
have some of it at least,’’ and, giving a 
mighty wrench, which sent both himself and 
McEwen sprawling, he tore off a goodly 
portion and ran, gaining his feet so quickly 
that he was a good length off before McEwen 
arose. 

He was too hungry to linger in useless 
rage, but fell to and ate. When he had 
eaten his fill, he stretched himself languor- 
ously and was soon asleep. 

On awaking he shook himself out of his 
torpor, and made off for the distant jungle. 

He was in one of the darkest and thickest 
portions of his way when there was borne 
to him from afar the sound of feet in march- 
ing time, and a murmuring as of distant 
voices. He stopped and listened. Presently 
the sounds grew louder and more individual. 
He could tell that a great company was 
nearing him. The narrow path which he 
followed was clear for some distance, and 
open to observation. Not knowing what 
creatures he was about to meet, he stepped 
out of the path into the thicket, and took 
up a position behind a great boulder. Their 
tread was now close to him, and he saw, 
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through the interstices of green, a strange 
column filing along the path he had left. 
They were no other than a company of red 
warriors—slave-makers, the fierce Sanguine 
that Ermi had said were gone to war. 

To war they certainly had been, and were 
going again. Nearly every warrior carried 
with him some mark of plunder or of death. 
Many bore in their mandibles plunder of 
food and cocoons captured from a Fuscan 
colony. Others bore upon their legs the 
severed heads of the poor blacks who had 
been slain in the defense of their home, 
and whose jaws still clung to their foes, 
fixed in the rigor of death. Others carried 
or dragged the bodies of their victims, and 
shouted as they went, making the long, 
lonely path to ring with uncanny sounds as 
they disappeared in the distance. 

He came furtively out and looked in 
their direction. He had gotten far to the 
left of the warriors and somewhat to the 
front of them, and was just about to 
leave the shadow of one clump of bushes 
to hurry to a neighboring stone, when 
there fled out from the very shelter upon 
which he had his eye fixed, the figure 
of one whom he immediately recognized as 
Ermi. He seemed to await a favorable mo- 
ment when he was not observed, and then 
started running. McKwen followed. He 
saw the Sanguineze moving about in great 
excitement. He could see them also in 
groups of two and three, gesticulating and 
talking. Some of those not otherwise en- 
gaged displayed a sensibility of danger or a 
lust of war by working their jaws and 
clutching at heavy stones with their man 
dibles. Presently one gazed in the direction 
of Ermi, and shouted to the others. 

Immediately four warriors set out in pur- 
suit. McEwen hastened after Ermi, to see 
what would become of him. Discreetly hid- 
den himself, he could do this with considera- 
ble equanimity. As he approached, he saw 
Ermi moving rapidly backward and forward, 
endeavoring to close the portal of the pas- 
sage that led downward to his formicary. 
That warrior was aware that no time was to 
be lost, as he could see the pursuing San- 
guinee. With a swiftness born of daring 
and a keen realization of danger, he arranged 
the large boulder at the very edge of the 
portal as a key, and the others in such a 
position that when the first should topple in, 
the others would follow. Then he crawled 
deftly inside the portal, and pulling the 
keystone, toppled the whole mass after him. 
This was hardly done when the Sanguinee 
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were down upon him. There were four cruel, 
murderous fighters, deeply scarred. One, 
called by the others Og, had a black’s head 
at his thigh. One of his eyes bore a scar, 
and the tip of his left antenna was broken. 
He was a keen old warrior, however, and 
scented the prey at once. 

‘*Hi, you!’’ he shouted to the others. 
‘*Here’s the place.”’ 

Just then another drew near to the portal 
which Ermi had barricaded. He looked at it 
closely, walked about several times, sounded 
with his antenne and then listened. There 
was no answer. 

‘*Hist!’’ he exclaimed to the others. 

Now the others came up. They also 
looked, but so well had Ermi done his work 
that they were puzzled. 

‘‘1’m not sure, Maru,’’ said Og, ‘‘it looks 
to me more like an abandoned cave.’ 

‘Tear it open, anyway,’’ advocated Ponan, 
speaking for the first time. 

**Aha!’’ cried Og, ‘‘good!’’ 

‘‘Come on,’’ yelled Maru, seizing the 
largest boulder, ‘‘hands to, Ponan.’’ 

“Out with him,’’ cried Om, jumping 
eagerly to work. ‘‘We will have him out in 
a jiffy!’ 

It was a difficult task, as the boulders 
were heavy and deep, but they dug them 
out. Then they dragged forth Ermi, who 
seized the head of Maru with his mandibles. 
Og seized one of his feet in his powerful 
jaws. The others also had taken hold. The 
antenne of all were thrown back, and the 
entire mass went pushing and shoving, turn- 
ing and tumbling in a whirl. 

McEwen gazed, excited and sympathetic. 
In a moment he sprang forward and rushing 
upon the group, landed upon the back of 
Og, at whose neck he began to saw. Og, 
realizing a new adversary, released his hold 
upon Ermi’s limb and endeavored to shake 
off his enemy. The others, too excited to 
observe the newcomer, still struggled to 
destroy Ermi. Ermi had stuck steadily to his 
labor of killing Maru, and now, when Og’s 
hold was loosened, he gave a powerful crush 
and Maru breathed his last. This advan- 
taged him little, however, for both Ponan 
and Om were attacking his sides. 

‘‘Take that,’’ shouted Om, throwing him- 
self violently upon Ermi and turning him 
over. ‘‘Saw his head off, Ponan.’’ 

Ponan released his hold and sprang for 
Ermi’s head. There was a kicking and 
crushing of jaws, and Ponan got his grip. 

“Kill him,’’ yelled Om. ‘‘Come on, Og.’’ 
At this very moment Og’s severed head 
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fell to the ground, and McEwen leap- 
ing from his back, sprang to the aid of 
Ermi. 

“‘Come off,’’ he shouted at Ponan, who 
was sawing at Ermi’s head. ‘‘It’s two to 
two now,’’ and McEwen gave such a wrench 
to Ponan’s side that he writhed in pain, 
and released his hold on Ermi. 

Ponan yelled in pain and then leaping upon 
McEwen, bore him down, sprawling. 

The fight was now more desperate than 
ever. The combatants rolled and tossed. 
McEwen’s right antenna was broken by a 
fall, and one of his legs was injured. He 
could seem to get no hold upon his adver- 
sary, whom he now felt working toward his 
neck. 

‘Let go,’’? he yelled, gnashing at him 
with his mandibles, but Ponan only tight- 
ened his murderous jaws. 

3etter fortune was with Ermi, who was a 
more experienced fighter. Getting a grip 
upon Om’s body, he hurled him to the ground 
and left him stunned and senseless. 

Now he saw McEwen’s predicament, and 
sprang to his aid. Ponan was sadly worst- 
ing the generous wanderer, and would have 
killed him but for Ermi. The latter struck 
Ponan a terrific blow with his head and 
having stunned him, dragged him off. The 
two, though much injured, seized upon the 
unfortunate Sanguinea and tore him in two, 
and would have done as much for Om, had 
they not discovered that that bedraggled 
warrior had recovered sufficiently to crawl 
away and hide. 

McEwen and Ermi gazed upon each other 
in warm admiration. 

‘‘Come with me,’’ said Ermi. ‘‘They are 
all about here now and that coward who 
escaped will have them upon us. Help me 
barricade this entrance.’ 

Together they built up the stones more 
effectually than before, and then entered, 
toppling the mass in behind them. With 
considerable labor, they built up a barricade 
below. 

““You watch a moment,’’ said Ermi, and 
hurried down a long corridor. He soon re- 
turned with a sentinel, who took up the 
position. 

‘“‘Come, now,’’ said Ermi, touching Mc- 
Ewen affectionately with his antennz. Lead- 
ing the way, Ermi took him along the wind- 
ing corridor through secret passages into 
the colony house. 

“‘You see,’’ he said to McEwen, ‘‘they 
could not get in, even if they had killed me, 
without knowing the way. But it is as well 
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to keep a picket there, now that they are 
about. Where did you come from ?’’ 

McEwen related his experiences since 
their meeting in the desert. 

‘‘Well, you might as well stay with us 
now,’’ said Ermi. ‘‘Are you hungry ?’’ 

“*Very,’’ said McEwen. 

“‘Then we will eat at once.”’ 

Ermi lead the way into a domed chamber 
of vast proportions. It had several doors 
that opened out into galleries, and corridors 
leading to other chambers and store rooms. 
It was a home for thousands. 

Many members of the family hurried to 
meet them. 

‘*You have had an encounter with them ?’’ 
asked several at once. 

*‘Nothing to speak of,’’ said Ermi, who, 
fighter that he was, had also a touch of 
vanity. ‘‘Look after my friend here, who 
has saved my life.’’ 

**Not I,’’ cried McEwen, warmly. 

They could not explain, however, before 
they were seized by their admirers and 
carried into a chamber where none of the 
din of preparation penetrated, and where 
was a carpet of soft grass threads upon 
which they might lie. 

Injured as they were, neither could en- 
dure lying still for long, and were soon 
poking about, though unable to do any- 
thing. McEwen was privileged to idle and 
listlessly watch an attack which lasted an 
entire day, resulting in failure for the San- 
guinee. It was arather broken affair, the 
principal excitement occurring about the 
barricaded portals and secret exits at the 
end of long corridors, where McEwen often 
found himself in the way. The story of 
his prowess had been well told by Ermi, 
and he was a friend and hero whom many 
served. A sort of ambulance service was 
established which not only looked to the 
bringing in of the injured, but also the re- 
moval of the dead. A graveyard was pre- 
pared just outside one of the secret en- 
trances, far from the scene of the siege, 
and here the dead were laid in orderly rows. 

The siege having ended temporarily the 
same day it began, the household resumed 
its old order. Those who had remained 
within went forth for forage. The care of 
the communal young, which had been some- 
what interrupted, was now resumed. Larve 
and chrysales, which had been left almost 
unattended in the vast nurseries, were re- 
moved to and fro between the rooms where 
the broken sunlight warmed, and the shadow 
gave them rest. 
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‘“‘There is war ahead,’’ said Ermi to 
McEwen one day. ‘‘These Sanguinee will 
never let us alone until we give them battle. 
We shall have to stir up the whole race of 
Shining Slave Makers and fight all the San- 
guinez before we have peace again.’’ 

**Good,’’ said McEwen. ‘‘I am ready.’’ 

**So am I,’’ answered Ermi, ‘‘but it is no 
light matter. They are our ancient enemy 
and as powerful as we. If we meet again 
you will see war that is war.’’ 

Not long after this McEwen and Ermi, 
foraging together, encountered a Sanguinea, 
who fought with them and was slain. Num- 
erous Lucidi left the community of a morn- 
ing to labor and were never heard of 
again. Encounters between parties of both 
camps were frequent, and orderly living 
ceased. 

At last the entire community was in a 
ferment, and a council was called. It was 
held in the main saloon of the formicary, a 
vast chamber whose hollowed dome rose like 
the open sky above them. The queen of the 
community was present, and all the chief 
warriors, including Ermi and McEwen. Loud 
talking and fierce comment were indulged 
in to no point, until Yumi, long a light in 
the councils of the Lucidi, spoke. He was 
short and sharp of speech. 

‘We must go to war,’’ he said. ‘‘Our old 
enemies will give us no peace. Send couriers 
to all the colonies of the Shining Slave 
Makers. We will meet the Red Slave Makers 
as we did before.’’ 

**Ah,’’ said an old Lucidus, who stood at 
McEwen’s side, ‘‘that was a great battle. 
You don’t remember. You were too young. 
There were thousands and thousands in that. 
I could not walk for the dead.’’ 

‘‘Are we to have another such?’ asked 
McEwen. 

‘If the rest of us come. We are a great 
people. The Shining Slave Makers are num- 
berless.”’ 

Just then another voice spoke, and Ermi 
listened. 

“‘let us send for them to come here. 
When the Sanguinee lay siege again let us 
pour out and destroy them. Let none es- 
cape.’” 

‘*Let us first send couriers and hear what 
our people say,’’ broke in Ermi, loudly. 
‘The Sanguine are a vast people. We 
must have numbers. It must be a decisive 
battle.’’ 

“‘Ay, ay,’ 
couriers !’’ 

Forthwith messengers were dispatched to 
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all parts, calling the hordes of the Shining 
Slave Makers to war. 

It was a gathering of legions. The paths 
in the forests resounded with their halloos. 
With the arrival of the first cohorts of this 
friendly nation, there had been a battle. 
The irritant host of Sanguineze had been 
driven back and destroyed. There had been 
bloody encounters and many deaths, but the 
end was not yet. All knew that. The San- 
guinee had fled, but not in cowardice. 

The one problem with this vast host was 
food. Eventually they expected to discover 
this in the sacked homes of the Sanguinee, 
but temporarily other provision must be 
made. The entire region was scoured. Colo- 
nies of Fusce and Schauffusi were attacked 
and destroyed. Their storehouses were ran- 
sacked and the contents distributed. Every 
form of life was attacked and still there was 
not enough. 

30th McEwen and Ermi, now inseparable, 
joined in one of these raids. It was upon a 
colony of Fusceze, who had their home ina 
neighboring forest. The company went sing- 
ing on their way until within a short dis- 
tance of the colony, when they became silent. 

‘Let us not lose track of one another,”’ 
said McEwen. 

‘‘No,’”’ said Ermi, ‘‘but they are nothing. 
We will have all they possess without a 
struggle. See them running.”’ 

As he said this, he indicated the direction 
of several Fusce that were fleeing toward 
their portals in terror. The Lucidi set up a 
shout, and darted after, plunging into the 
open gates, striking and slaying as they 
went. In afew minutes those first in came 
out again with their booty. Others were 
engaged in fiercest battle with groups of 
the invaded Fuscze. Only a few of the lat- 
ter were inclined to fight. They seemed for 
the most part dazed by their misfortunes. 
Numbers hung from the topmost blades of 
the towering sword-trees, and the broad, 
floor-like leaves of the massive weeds, hold- 
ing in their jaws baby larve and cocoons res- 
cued from the invaders, with which they had 
hurriedly fled to the nearest elevated object. 

Singly, McEwen fought a dozen, and rev- 
eled in the sport. He tumbled them with 
rushes of his body, crushed them with his 
jaws, and poisoned them with formic acid. 

‘‘May I help you?’”’ cried Ermi, keeping 
near and shouting. 

‘“Yes,’’ called McEwen, scornfully, ‘‘bring 
me more of them.”’ 

Soon the deadly work was over and the 
two comrades, gathering a plenty of food, 
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joined the returning band. 
they went. 

‘*To-morrow,’ 
the Sanguinee.’’ 

‘‘They will not be four to two this time,”’ 
said McEwen, exultingly. 

‘*No, and we will not be barricading 
against them, either,’’ laughed Ermi, the 
lust of war simmering in his veins. 

As they came near their camp they found 
companies in motion. There were cries and 
sounds of fighting, and lines of men were 
hurrying hither and thither. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ asked Ermi, excit- 
edly. 

‘“‘The Sanguinez,’’ was the answer. 

Instantly McEwen became sober. 
turned to him affectionately. 

‘‘Now,’’ he said, solemnly, 
We’re in for it.”’ 

A tremendous hubbub followed. The vast 
legion bore away to the east. McHwen and 
Ermi, not being able to find their own, fell 
in with a strange company. 

““Order!’’ shouted a voice in their ears. 
“‘Fall in line. We are called to the front.’’ 

The twain mechanically obeyed, and 
dropped behind a regular line. Soon they were 
winding among solid masses of warriors, 
and in a little while reached the actual 
fighting. Here order was abandoned. A 
terrible rush of Sanguinez broke them, and 
McEwen found himself alone, with a red 
demon snapping at his throat. Dazed by 
the clamor, he almost fell a prey to the first 
charge. Sense and daring returned, how- 
ever. With a furious bound, he forced 
himself upon his adversary, and snapped 
his jaws in his neck. 

‘*Take that,’’ he said to the tumbling 
carcass. 

He had no sooner ended one foe, however, 
than another clutched him. McEwen faced 
him swiftly. Both grasped for the face and 
eyes with their mandibles. This was not 
satisfactory to McEwen, however, and he 
began cautiously and deftly to release his 
hold. He prepared himself, meanwhile, for 
another move, and then with a quick snap, 
seized his foe by the neck. Turning up his 
abdomen, he ejected formic acid into the 
face of the other. That finished him. 

Meanwhile the battle raged with mad 


They sang as 


, 


said Ermi, ‘‘we will meet 


Ermi 


“courage. 


vehemence. Already the dead clogged the 
ground. Here, single combatants struggled 


there, whole lines moved and swayed in 
deadly combat. Ever and anon new lines 
formed, and strange hosts of friends or 
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enemies came up, but McEwen thought noth- 
ing of it. He was alone now—lost in a toss- 
ing sea of war, and terror forsook him. But 
he was very calm. 

Enemy after enemy seized upon him, and 
died as he wished them to die. He began to 
count and exult in the numbers. It was 
at last as though he dreamed, and all 
around was a vain, dark, surging maze of 
enemies. 

Finally, four seized upon him, and he fell 
before them. They tore at his head and 
body. One seized a leg, another an antenna. 
A third jumped and sawed at his neck. 
Still he did not care. It was all war, and 
he struggled to the death. At last he lost 
consciousness. 

When he opened his eyes, Ermi was de- 
side him. 

**Well,’’ said Ermi. 

‘“Well,’’ answered McEwen. 

‘You were about done for, then.’’ 

‘*Was 1?’’ he answered. ‘‘How are things 
going ?’’ 

**T cannot tell yet,’’ said Ermi. ‘‘All 1 
know is that you were faring badly when I 
came up.”’ 

‘“*You should have left me, 
noticing now for the first time 
wounds. ‘‘You have been injured.”’ 

‘‘Me—oh, nothing. You’re the one to 
murmur.”’ 

“‘T am done for,’’ said McEwen, weakly. 

He closed his eyes and trembled. In 
another moment 


” 


” 


said McEwen, 
Ermi’s 


McEwen opened his eyes. He was looking 
out upon jingling carriages and loitering 
passersby.. He shut his eyes again, wishing 
to regain a lost scene. A longing filled his 
heart. 

At his feet lay the plain and the ants. 
He gazed upon it, searching for the details 
of an under-world. Only a few feet away 
in the parched grass, lay an arid spot, over- 
run with insects. He approached it, and 
stooping, saw thousands and thousands en- 
gaged in a terrific battle. Looking close, 
he could see where lines were drawn, how 
in places, the forces raged in confusion, 
and the field was cluttered with dead. A 
mad enthusiasm lay hold of him, and he 
looked for the advantage of the Shining 
Slave Makers, but finding it not he stood 
gazing. Then came reason, and with it sor- 
row—a vague, sad something out of far-off 
things. 
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BY LUELLEN 


ORWISTA took the hoe in her rough- 
ened, sun-burned hands and slowly 
raked the potato beds through which 

showed the green fringes of the tender 
shoots. A delightful pungency arose from 
the fresh, darkly-red earth, and over in the 
orchard, on the brow of the hill, the yellow- 
ish leafage of the trees was delicately blurred 
with the pink of peach-blows. Against its 
ethereal beauty the glaring orthodox white 
frame house sat stiffly, its prim angles 
sharply defined. A low-reaching cherry tree 
bent protectingly over it, redeeming its un 
lovely lines, and tapped insistingly on the 
kitchen window, whose shining tiny panes 
seemed to return the familiarity with a 
frigid stare of unrecognition. 

Some withered grape vines clung with 
stubborn tenacity to the old weather-beaten 
trellis, which led vagariously from the cen- 
ter of a grassy plot to 
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the fence and rested her plump arms in 
their tight calico sleeves on the top rail. 

Mrs. Ellwood’s face was round and merry, 
with an inconsistent droop at the corners of 
the mouth. Someway, there always seemed 
to be that characteristic drooping in her 
speech, which was invariably complemented 
with a mournful reminiscence of the past. 

‘*We’ll have to make vinegar out of them 
red currants after all; an’ I ’lowed so much 
on them white grapes your pa an’ I set out 
when we was first married—poor man. How’s 
the potatoes comin’ on?”’ 

Her retrospections were fortunately frag- 
mentary, and seemed always to require sup- 
port by a hasty inquiry of material bearing. 

**Now, ain’t you weedin’ them white tubers 
too much, No’wista? I never see no sense 
in takin’ out all the weeds; it jest leaves 
holes for somethin’ else to grow in. It’s 

like the weeds in our 





the fence’s confines as 
if it were an amiable 
trap to allure one by 
its juicy fruit. 

Norwista looked up 
wearily to see her 
mother slowly walking 
towards her under its 
lattice. Occasionally she 
paused to peer anxiously 
overhead for signs of 
awakening life. One 
thing more Norwista 
noticed. A slim young 
girl, clad in a brilliant 
red gown, was passing 
along the country road, 
daintily holding her be- | 
ruffled skirts high above 
two high-heeled boots. 
At her side stalked a | 
tall, awkward youth, 
who was clumsily try- 
ing to shield her un- 
covered blonde head with 
a scarlet parasol. 

“Them grapes ain’t 
promisin® much this 











natures—root them up, 
I say, an’ other vices 
creeps in. The house 
looks real smart with 
its coat of paint, don’t 
L2”? 
Norwista_ nodded, 
bending low over her 
task. She was suddenly 
conscious of her dusty, 
soiled dress, the torn 
curtain of her slat bon- 
net and her menial task. 
For the youthful couple 
| was abreast of the gar- 
den now, and the girl 
was gayly calling the 
young fellow’s attention 
to Norwista. <A_ blood- 
red flush stained Nor- 
wista’s face. She had no 
doubt that their laugh- 
ing comments were on 
the stout boots drawn 
well up over her skirts, 
just like a man’s. Her 
mother scanned the road, 
drawing her eyebrows 
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‘“‘There’s Frank Carter with that Tracy 
girl from the Forks again,’’ she said, fol- 
lowing their movements. ‘‘I wonder, now, 
if her pa is as rich as they do say——’”’ 

Norwista raised her head abruptly with 
mild vindictiveness, and stared back boldly 
at the girl. Norwista’s cheeks were pink 
with the perishable tints of a wild-rose. 

‘How much you do favor your pa now, 
with that look on your face,’’ Mrs. Ellwood 
went on, volubly. ‘‘He had jest the same 
dark gray eye—got it from his Uncle John, 
for there wa’n’t no gray eyes on your grand- 
mother’s side of the house. Poor fellow— 
he had rheumatiz of the 
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Uncle John had only exercised more in these 
fields, I guess the rheumatism wouldn’t have 
had a chance to get in his joints. It was 
just his standing around on street corners 
did it. There!’’ 

**No’wista!’’ her mother, shocked at her 
radicalism, protested. ‘‘Your pa’s Uncle 
John was a real good man, now, an’ all the 
loafin’ he did, he did in Silas Williams’ Son’s 
store, I guess. Some people ain’t born for 
to be farmers. Uncle John would have done 
grace to any public office in the land, if he’d 
been younger. Why, the stories that man 
could tell would keep you laughin’ all day. 

He was mighty good 





heart, too. I hope your 
June peas will be good 
this year. Are them lit- 
tle red bugs goin’ to do 
any harm again ?’’ 
Norwista smiled faint- 
ly. She glanced around 
at the budding orchard 
trees, where the robins’ 
gray thatched nests 
showed darkly on the 
high boughs like bits of 
strange fruit. The birds’ 
passionate antiphonies 
made the air sweet with 
melody. The throb of 
the inner life was puls- 
ing around her, above 
her—in the sky—and 
beneath her-—buried in 
the bosom of the earth. 
Some of its esoteric in- 
fluence stirred within her 
in a fleeting irrepressi- 
bility of emotion. She 
did not know whether 





comp’ny for such an old 
man, Uncle John was. 
He must have been get- 
tin’ onto seventy odd 
year when he passed 
away. An’ he was so 
fond of my tomato pre- 
serves, too. Poor man. 
It’s only the opportuni- 
ties that makes a man 
President. I used to 
think how fine he would 
look in a blue uniform 
with brass buttons, an’ 
your pa tried to get 
him a place in the post- 
office, but Uncle John 
wa’n’t much of a hand 
for readin’ and writin’, 
you know. An’ them 
rules is so unjust nowa- 
days—family don’t count 
for nothin’.’’ 

Mrs. Ellwood moved 
with a deprecating swish 
of her skirts, her mouth 
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she wanted to sing-—or 
cry. Instead, she gave a 
short, hysterical laugh. 
**You just do me so much good, mother, 
she burst forth finally. ‘*And I don’t care 
whether the peas are rotted or not; or if 
the white grapes are worm-eaten and the 
potatoes blighted. We’re going to have 
peaches this year—look at those dear little 
baby trees budding up there? They’re like 
my own children. I planted them last year 
and wrapped them up every cold night. And 
this garden—why, I|’ll make it pay taxes, 
anyway. You just see if I don’t. We’re 
not going to have any more black debts over 
us—no more school-teaching for me—and 
no more worry for you. I’m a man now, 
mother, and I’m running this farm. If old 
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‘*‘I'm a man now, mother, and I’m run- 
ning this farm.” 


plaintively falling at the 
corners. She looked 
back at Norwista, who 
stood erect with flushed cheeks leaning on 
the hoe; far up the neutral tone of wind- 
swept fields, which was faintly dulled with 
green, the red frock of the girl made a 
pleasant dash of color. 

‘“Is he goin’ to take you to-night to the 
singin’ ?’’ Mrs. Ellwood made a significant 
gesture in the direction of the young fellow 
at the girl’s side. 

Norwista gulped something down in her 
throat. 

‘‘He never asked me for this time,’’ she 
said, with an inward tremor, pushing the 
hoe to the threatened decapitation of an 
inquisitive plant. 
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Her mother faced her squarely. ‘‘He— 
ain’t! Well, I never! Them sopranos can’t 
get along without you.’’ She stopped medi- 
tatively, her mind revolving an escape from 
the difficulty. 

In an adjoining meadow, a man in shirt- 
sleeves was ploughing. His blithe whistling 
kept time to the beat of the horses’ hoofs. 
Something infectious impregnated his music. 
Mrs. Ellwood’s eyes fell on him in relief, 
and she moved again to the fence, and beck- 
oned him nearer. 

‘*Want me, Mis’ Ellwood?’’ he inquired, 
lazily, as he drew the team abreast the rails. 

‘*I suppose you’re goin’ to the singin’ to- 
night,’’ she ventured, warily, keeping a 
vatchful eye on Norwista, who had uncon- 
cernedly resumed her work. 

**T didn’t ’low to go,’’ he replied, slowly, 
breaking off a piece of wood from the top- 
most rail and biting it between his teeth. 
‘*No’wista goin’ ?”’ 

‘I don’t know whether No’wista’s goin’ 
or not,’’ Mrs. Ellwood said, with admirable 
composure. ‘‘She’s been doin’ too much in 
the hot sun to-day, an’ don’t feel exactly 
well. An’ she made no arrangements about 
any of her invitations for goin’. But that 
chorus down there just can’t get along 
without her, you know. They ain’t none 
of them got a voice as strong as hers. 
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* ‘Between | an’ you, Henry, No’wista don’t take no interest in them young 
fellows come to see her.” 








No’wista’s mighty hard to please. Between 
I an’ you, Henry, she don’t take no interest 
in them young fellows come to see her; an’ 
I shouldn’t be surprised if that’s the real 
true reason for her not takin’ up any of her 
invitations. Now—if ’twas you’’—she smiled 
insinuatingly into his honest, reddened face 
and sighed. ‘‘No’wista do set such a store 
by you, Henry,’’ she added, softly. 

‘“‘I—I thought she liked Frank Carter 
——’’ he stammered. 

*‘T don’t believe he ever give her any- 
thing she ’preciates as much as she does 
that blue plush jewel box you pave her last 
Christmas, that you had your cousin Jane’s 
husband buy for you in the city,’’ Mrs. Ell- 
wood went on, confidentially. ‘‘She ain’t 
no rings to go in it—yet—but I tell her 
she’d better get married an’ keep her wed- 
din’ ring in it. Jewel boxes, though, are 
only temptations for burglars. Why, I’m 
’most afraid to go to sleep with it in the 
house, Henry. Of course, there ain’t no 
jewels in it, but the burglars don’t know 
that; an’ it’s so pretty. Tain’t the ugly 
things get stolen in this world; it’s the 
good-lookin’ things that are taken.’’ 

“‘Do—you think No’wista would go—with 
me?’’ he asked, blushingly, and making an 
impress on the soft, spongy earth with the 
toe of his heavy boot. 
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Pride struggled within Mrs. Ellwood. 

‘‘She ain’t quite made up her mind, yet,”’ 
she admitted, without encouragement. ‘‘ You 
can ask her, though, an’ find out. How’s 
ploughin’ comin’ on? Are you sowin’ wheat ?’’ 

‘‘I’d ’lowed to begin to-morrow,’’ he re- 
plied, scanning with a shrewd, calculating 
eye the blue sky, where a fleecy cloud was 
gathering nebulz near the horizon. ‘‘Spring 
showers are likely to set in most any day 
now; it’s time my wheat was in.’’ 

Mrs. Ellwood smiled fondly at him. 

‘*That wheat of yours does make the best 
flour,’’ she purred, gently. ‘‘Now, we never 
had no luck with wheat an’ oats. No’wista 
can’t plough, but she gardens well. Now, 
her pa-—he was mighty good for layin’ out 
rows and plannin’. He would have been a 
powerful good mathematics man if he had 
had proper schoolin’; but books didn’t run 
in his line much—-poor soul. I hope your 
wheat’ll not mildew; it does make the finest 
bread.”’ 

“I'd “lowed to send you some more this 
year,’’ he cried, pleased at her evident ap- 
preciation of it. ‘‘D’ye think, Mis’ Ell- 
wood,’’ he continued, breathlessly, ‘‘if 1 
was to ask No’wista, she’d go with me? 
An’ Mis’ Ellwood, I don’t mind tellin’ you; 
I’d—I’d—like to take her to singin’ and 
everything else forever. I love No’wista; 
an’ it just seems to me that when she smiles 
at me, there’s a thousand little birds singin’ 
and tuggin’ at my heart strings; an’ | want 
to sing with them, I feel so glad. Lord! 
how glad I am. D’ye think she’d mind, 
Mis’ Ellwood, if I asked her to—to marry 
me—-sometime ?’’ 

Mrs. Ellwood could not restrain a start. 
The possessions of the Waldrons were the 
pride of the country; this was an ambition 
that never once had disturbed the sordid 
sphere of her brain. She scanned judicially 
the broad, rolling acres of the farm where 
he lived, the towering, massive farmhouse 
set like a gay picture in its dark red shin- 
gles, and gables in a frame of oak and beech 
trees. On the wide piazza a bright-colored 
hammock swung in the restless breeze. Her 
own narrow stoop could ill afford a rocking 
chair. The river curled and glinted at the 
base of the elevation on which it stood, its 
banks fretted with stretches of grape vines, 
above which towered the trees that in mid- 
summer bore such white, luscious peaches. 
Her own dwarfed place contrasted bitterly 
with it. She knew why Henry Waldron him- 


self insisted on tilling the corner of the field 
adjoining hers. 


A pair of clear gray eyes 
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under a torn slat-bonnet has proven an in- 
centive for more valorous actions. 

*“‘No’wista ain’t much of a hand for 
makin’ over people,’’ Mrs. Ellwood said, 
finally, as her mouth drooped and quivered 
in anticipation of some lugubrious reminder ; 
‘‘she’s just like her pa. I almost had to 
ask that man to marry me, Henry. He was 
nigh about five year at it. No’wista don’t 
say much who she likes. But it took Jacob 
onto seven year to court his Rachel; an’ 
No’wista’s a good sight better lookin’ than 
them Bible pictures of Rachel at the well. I 
do think, though, that she’d be proud of 
your askin’ her. An’ don’t you mind, Henry, 
if she ain’t much for it at first. Them’s 
women’s ways; they always mean what they 
don’t say. If you’re goin’ to ask her now, I 
"low you’d better ask her first about her 
potatoes. She’s mighty proud of her gar- 
denin’, and her peas, too. You might men- 
tion them little red bugs that eat them; it’! 
please her a sight.’’ 

Mrs. Ellwood retreated with enviable non- 
chalance through the arbor and stooped to 
pick up a stray piece of paper, while she 
furtively watched the young man who re- 
mained at the fence where she left him. 
seemingly hesitating. His eyes were fixed 
on No’wista, who was indifferently cutting 
a worm in two with the sharp blade of the 
hoe. He crossed toward Norwista, leaving 
his horses to rest. 

**No’wista?’’ he called, softly. 

The girl looked up at him, her face rosy 
and gleaming under the slat bonnet. 

“Will—will you--go to—to the singin’ 

with is 

‘“‘What did you say?’’ 
paused nervously. 

‘*Nothin’,’’ he replied, ‘‘I was just askin’ 
you how your potatoes are gettin’ along. I 
suppose they’re white ?’’ 

She nodded briskly, resuming her occupa- 
tion with the hoe. 

‘I suppose you’re pretty tired hoein’ in 
the hot sun all day ?’’ he vouchsafed timidly. 

‘*No, not very.”’ 

He stared thoughtfully at the landscape 
and back at her. She had an unconscious 
way of making conversation more than a lost 
art with him. It was a veritable dead lan- 
guage, for he stood in awe of Norwista’s 
learning, gleaned solely because of its use- 
fulness for teaching. 

‘*T was thinkin’ of hitchin’ up the new 
buggy an’ drivin’ over to singin’ to-night, ’’ 
he remarked, not looking at her. ‘‘I hate to 
go alone, though.’’ 


she said, as he 
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‘Why don’t you stop for Mamie Bruce?”’ 
Norwista stood off at some distance in order 
to survey critically an elaborate row that 
was just completed. ‘‘She’s right on your 
way, too, Henry.’’ 

His eyes feasted on her pretty, deter- 
mined face for some few seconds, the dress 
she had adopted making her seem pleasantly 
boyish. 

‘**1’d—I’d rather take you, Norwista,’’ he 
said boldly. 

‘‘Me?’’ Norwista almost dropped her hoe. 
Her gray eyes flared in mixed consternation 
and anger. ‘‘I—I didn’t intend to go, Henry 

this time,’’ she added, with more gentle- 
ness. A dash of red had crept into her 
cheeks in two burning spots; her lips were 
peculiarly set. 

Mrs. Ellwood, no doubt, missed a success- 
ful reminiscence then. 

“Then, I won’t yo.”’ 
bornly toward the plough. 

‘*Henry Norwista’s soft, clear 
voice floated after him. Those same girlish 
intonations had never left his heart, since 
years ago asa tiny child, she had cried to 
him for a red apple. But—Norwista no 
longer cared for red apples. 

Something of pride arose within him that 
he should go begging for what at one time 
he had thought she bestowed on Frank 
Carter unasked. He refused to move from 
his position. Only the strong profile of his 
face showed to her. 

“‘I—I_ guess—I’ll go, after all—if you 
really want me, Henry,’’ she said, shyly. 

‘‘Want—you? You, Norwista? Why, | 
want you always, sweetheart—all the time 

always!’’ 

It was out before he realized it, the great 
bubbling secret of his soul, which had 
throbbed and pulsated within him almost 
since he could remember, trying to push its 
way out in audience to her through the hard, 
cruel repressions he had set around it. The 
girl’s face turned suddenly white; she cast 
her eyes on the ground, endeavoring to be 
as true to him as she was to herself. 

‘‘I—] don’t mind telling you, Henry,’ 
she said, bravely, ‘‘for you will always be 
just my good old friend—but I—I did expect 
Frank Carter to take me to-night. You 
know—I like him better than any one else; 
that was why I didn’t want to go ”? Her 


He turned stub- 
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face crimsoned as she made the unmaidenly 
confession. 

And the man who heard it could not 
repress an involuntary sigh for the futility 
of his devotion. Someway, the shadows of 
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the hills seemed gray and cheerless; the 
birds’ broken cries were plaints. He had 
tried by physical exertion and rigid rules to 
kill the fidelity to her that had crept into 
the corners of his heart. But its growth 
was with his, until it was a part of himself. 

“‘That’s all right, No’wista,’’ he said, 
quietly. ‘‘I—ought to have known it. ll 
take you over to-night, with your mother, 
anyway. Youneedn’t be afraid—I—I sha’n’t 
speak of it again.”’ 

Her eyes followed him as he climbed into 
the plough-seat and drove off. 

Far up the road she still saw the flaunt of 
a scarlet parasol. 


It was late when they arrived at the little 
frame building in which the various disci- 
plinary methods of vocalization were crudely 
directed by the organist of the church. 
Norwista, feeling unusually light-hearted 
and happy in her best gray frock, with a 
pink ribbon around her neck, slipped noise- 
lessly into her place among the sopranos as 
unconcernedly as if she were not aware of 
the curious eyes that noted her appearance 
with Henry Waldron. Behind her, among 
the baritones, the dark, closely-cropped 
head of a young man showed as he bent 
over his music. Norwista was conscious of 
his every movement. And she was almost 
afraid she should see there the girl from 
the Forks. Her fears were confirmed as her 
eyes fell on the scarlet dress at one side, 
uear the demure colors of her mother’s dark 
bombazine. 

The usually agreeable hours were trans- 
formed into torment for her. She smiled 
mechanically with her friends, and tried to 
evade their easy banter. At the close of 
the rehearsal, she motioned Henry Waldron 
to her, determined to ieave as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Some one touched her arm gently. It 
was Frank Carter. 

‘‘l’m glad you come, No’wista,’’ he said, 
awkwardly; ‘‘I want to have the pleasure of 
introducin’ Miss Tracy from the Forks to 
you.”’ 

Norwista winced. Her mother’s sharp 
eyes were on her from the rear of the room. 
She went through the form of presentation 
stiffly, her knees shaking under her. And 
then she sank unsteadily into a chair. 

‘‘No’wista’s takin’ it hard,’’ she heard a 
whisper behind her. ‘‘She most expected 
Frank Carter to marry her, I guess. He’s 
got a new girl now. He’s goin’ to marry 
her.’’ Norwista mutely scanned the bare 
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“Henry Waldron leaned over her and took her cold hands with an air of proprietorship that she liked.” 


white walls, trying to control herself. Wal- 
dron’s tender, pitying gaze reassured her. 

**Oh, Henry ’? she cried, with a sob. 

‘*Come, this is no place for you,’’ he 
said, with rough sympathy. 

There was a rustle of stiffly starched pet- 
ticoats, and Norwista’s mother stood beside 
her, waving the back of a book lest she 
faint. 

Frank Carter, with the newcomer, was 
passing down the aisle. Mrs. Ellwood stol- 
idly barred his progress. 

Determination was written on her face. 


“‘T want to see you, Frank,’’ she said, 
loudly. 

He stepped aside, out of the way of the 
people pressing towards the door. Mrs. 
Ellwood ignored the presence of the girl at 
his side. 

‘‘What’s the matter between you an’ my 
No’wista?’’ she demanded. ‘‘Here you’ve 
been comin’ all fall and winter to see her; 
and now when you stop so you’ve got to 
give an explanation of it. I ain’t goin’ to 
have the blame laid on No’wista an’ have 
it said she’s a flirt. I won’t have it!’’ 
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The young man glanced in amazement 
from her to Norwista, who was so overcome 
with shame and humiliation that she had 
covered her face with her hands. 

“Oh, mother,’’ she cried, chokingly, 
‘‘don’t——”’ 

‘‘He’s just got to explain, No’wista; I 
won’t stand it,’’ her mother retorted. 

‘Why, there’s nothin’ at all,’’ he said, 
confused, under the stare of the wondering 
throng around them. ‘‘No’wista an’ I ain’t 
never been sweethearts— have we, No’wista? 
Tell your mother so——’’ 

‘**No,’’ she said, lifelessly. 

**An’ [ ain’t even ever kissed you—have 
1?’ 

‘*No 

An acute pity for her child, whose affec- 
tions were thus held up to public ridicule 
agitated Mrs. Ellwood, for all that she was 
the unconscious cause of the affair. She put 
her strong arms protectingly around her and 
proved herself the feminine eternal. Only 


one man noticed that Mrs. Ellwood’s high 


spirits were superficial. He could only men- 
tally applaud her efforts because he loved 
Norwista, too. 

“*T just only wanted to get things cleared 
up, that’s all,’’ Mrs. Ellwood went on, with 
anot unbecoming air of bravado. ‘‘I wanted 
no reflections cast on my girl, for she an’ 
Henry here are goin’ to be married this 
summer, pretty soon now. An’ they’re plan- 
nin’ to go to the seashore on their trip. 
Ain’t that so, Henry ?’’ 

Waldron glanced down into Norwista’s 
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clear, honest eyes, anxious to spare her 
further mortification. And to the girl who 
read his direct, kindly gaze, it was as if a 
kindred vibration tingled somewhere within 
her, replying to his unspoken thought. In 
a peculiar apocalypse his great nature 
stood out in relief against the distrust 
and doubt of the man beside him. And 
she was aware, with a strange jubilance 
in her heart, that it was the future that 
held the glory of her life. For, after all, 
she knew now that she had never loved that 
other man. ; 

‘‘Is—it—so, No’wista?’’ his voice sounded 
in her ears. 

Indefinably it seemed that the caressing 
tones had never been away or separated 
from her. And yet—she had almost missed, 
lost this deep, serious joy. 

A sob of conflicting emotions welled up in 
her throat. She was trembling so that she 
could not speak. Henry Waldron leaned over 
her and took her cold hands with an air of 
proprietorship that she liked. 

“‘Is—it ?’’ he asked again, unsteadily. 

‘*Yes,’’ she tried to answer lightly, as if 
it were the most commonplace thing in the 
world. 

But to him, it was as if the birds had 
burst out in their sweetest melodies, cast- 
ing their exquisite broken passion of music 
in a grand thanksgiving over the world. It 
was not commonplace at all, for he noticed 
that underneath her forced composure her 
woman’s heart was disturbed and her lips 
were quivering. 


ALONG THE TELEGRAPH LINE 


By ALOYSIUS COLL 


All night the living wires, in monotone 
Across the plain and down the windy steep, 
Mutter and laugh, complain and sing and moan— 
Dreamers that tell their secrets in their sleep. 


What is the music? Is it Nature’s breath 
Rousing the soul in Science and in Art? 
Or man’s own syllable of life or death, 


Heard in its passage to some waiting heart? 
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By ROBERT 


HE adventurer hates to leave the wilder- 
ness by trails he has followed into it. 
Sut last August, when we two ‘‘dudes’’ 
as prospectors from Montana called us 
stood in the snow upon the slopes of Mt. 
Wrangel, Alaska, which is 17,500 feet high 
and the biggest volcano in the world, I 
never thought that all through the first 
month of winter I should be crossing Alaska 
alone, from Copper River to the Yukon, with 
thousands and thousands of caribou from the 
Arctic Ocean flying past. 

It all came about this way: Two years 
ago, Jack and I ran away from college and 
wandered about a good deal in the Arctic 
basin of the Mackenzie River. We traveled 
more than 1,500 miles and crossed the Rocky 
Mountains north of where any one had passed 
them overland before. Klondikers were los- 
ing themselves and dying off all around, 
unable to understand how any one could 
come to such a ‘‘God-forsaken country,’’ 
not for gold, but for plain adventure. After 
that we fretted out our hearts for two years 
in the city. Then we couldn’t stand it any 
longer. We looked at a map of the North; 
we liked the North. Mt. Wrangel was 
mapped in the middle of Alaska thus: ‘‘vol- 
cano (?)’’ We couldn’t get away from that 
question mark. The iittle to be read about 
the mountain was mysterious. There were 
traditions of great eruptions inland from the 
Gulf of Alaska and Prince William Sound. 
It was clear no one had ever been on the 
mountain and few had seen it. Then it 
was told in Government documents that in 
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1898, out of four thousand prospectors who 
had tried to cross Valdes glacier into the 
Wrangel country, hundreds had been killed, 
and nearly all the rest had died of scurvy or 
gone insane. That settled it. When the 
spring vacation came we got up a full- 
fledged Alaskan exploring outfit with four 
months’ grub and nine broncos. We shipped 
it on a steam whaler from Seattle, and in 
eight days landed on Valdes beach, Prince 
William Sound. There we smashed several 
fingers, and sprained a few ligaments break- 
ing the broncos, and started inland on a trail 
the Government was trying very hard to 
build to the Yukon, to ‘‘open’’ the country 
or for some such thing. The trail wasn’t 
getting on very well. It had only crossed 
the coast range. 

We thought we saw Wrangel from the 
end of it. At any rate, on the horizon was a 
snow mountain, longer than the whole St. 
Klias range, and we steered for it by com- 
pass. After a good many days, we came 
to the valley of an unknown river. Snow 
peaks higher than the Alps towered all 
around. Civilized people would have called 
us always lost. We stood upon the glaciers 
of Wrangel with the smell of brimstone 
in our nostrils, crawled along lava ridges 
in blizzards of snow as ptarmigan tumbled 
out of the storm, crying ‘‘Fire, fire;’’ 
and when not a cloud was in the sky we 
saw dark puffs of steam rise one by one 
from the crater and vanish, and the high 
snows morning after morning were jet- 
black with ash. 
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There is no on our 
sketch-map of Wrangel now. 
We were back on the trail 
in September. Jack had to 
hurry back to college, and 
went south with all the trail- 
workers and prospectors in 
the country, who had just 
made a gold ee 
strike some- mt. Tillman—v 
where. That °c "est “eu 
left me alone, | This, mountain 
It was prepos- 
terous to think of going 
out of the country as I had 
come in. I looked north. 
Hundreds of miles lay be- 
tween me and the Yukon—no 
one knew how many. But | 
had never seen the Yukon. 
The Government was trying to 
run a relay mail route thither 
once @ month by random 
Indian trails, but all the car- 
riers had left except one, 
who was stuck ninety miles 
north without 
grub. Lieuten- Mt. Drum, 13, 
ant Lowe’s ex- ie 
ploring expe- 
dition which 
had started in August, 189s, 
for the Yukon by this route, 
lost itself, was overcome by 
winter and nearly perished. 
But that was a Government 
outfit. I had one sorrel mare 
and a white Indian wolf-dog 
named Quainer’atl, which 
means the ‘‘snow dog,’’ and 
he cost me seven dollars and 
a razor. The mare was too 
weak to ride; the frost-killed 
grass had no nourishment. 

When every one had gone, 
I met a lone 
fur trader ap EASES 
Klutena River. 

He said he had 

started for the 

Yukon last year at this time 
with twelve horses, and that 
they all had given out near 
the Tanana. 

‘You can’t get the horse 
to the Yukon alive, Bob; 
there’s no doubt of that,”’ 
he said; ‘‘and as to yourself, 
it all depends upon the snow. 
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There’s liable to be a fall any time. It will 
cover the trails, and then you’re done for. 
I think you’re taking big chances.”’ 

Very well, but I went. I set out north 
afoot on September 27th, with a month’s 
grub packed on my riding saddle. It was 
only right I should relieve that mail carrier. 
In four days he was showing some emotion 
as he started south; I, north again, with 
fifteen days’ feed in flour and bacon. 

On October 10th, I awoke by the Tanana 
with the mare still alive. Through Mentasta 
Pass I had crossed the Alaskan Mountains, 
which is the highest range on the continent. 
Things were beginning to get interesting. 














ee + 
60° ‘ ” 
Map Showing the Territory Crossed by Mr. Robert 
Dunn. Indicates the Route 


The Dotted Line 
He Followed 


It had snowed twice already; I had been 
alone thirteen days and was only half way 
to the Yukon; I had three days’ grub, and 
was making ten miles a day. It was over 
two hundred miles to the Pacific, and as far 
to the first white man’s cabin on Forty-Mile 
River in the Klondike country ; east and west 
the nearest habitations were in Europe and 
Asia. The thermometer stuck at zero. I 
had no shelter of any sort, no compass, 
no axe. 

Life had seemed a vision of gloomy passes, 
skies of hammered brass, Indian camps that 
reeked with fish oil, and one poor mare that 
tottered on a trail forever through frozen 
swamps, which caved in at each step and set 
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blood running from her ankles. Again and 
again she put her nose down to the moss, 
and I thought all was over. And coming to 
lichen-like inch grass in the forest, she 
charged at me when | beat her on. 

I had seen inky smoke pouring from the 
crater of Wrangel, and hundreds of square 
miles of glacier on its northern face dark 
and steaming. Where the trail forked, and 
Lieutenant Lowe went east and wrong, I 
went west—but for no particular reason. I 
had been Jost in one vast swamp; I had 
driven the mare into quicksands at the fords 
of glacial rivers, and she staggered out time 
and time again, and plunged at me up the 
bank. Once I stoned her. She swam out to 
deep water, soaked all my grub, and swam 
back; I led her across and built a fire for 
both our lives. So it was day after day. | 
had begun to talk to myself, which means 
the mind is going wrong; I said aloud, 
‘*Good-night’’ and ‘‘Good-morning,’’ creep- 
ing into my sleeping-bag by lonely camp- 
fires. 

All around, this morning, the highest 
mountains in Alaska rose like exhalations in 
the dawn. How beautiful even in winter 
was this land! The sleepy flow of the river, 
spruces ranked big and black against the 
snow, clouds with edges like white ermine 
in the sun over the quiet mountains, skies 
of polished sapphire! 

Three inches more of snow had fallen in the 
night. I rafted the Tanana, the mare swim- 
ming after, and built a fire to dry off. My 
feet were so sore I could hardly walk, and 
it was near sunset when I set out on the 
trail for Ketchumstock Indian village. Nar- 
row and slippery, it led through swamps and 
sent down false branches to little streams. 
One of these I swam, to change the luck. It 
was growing dark, and I wasn’t getting any- 
where. Suddenly I saw smoke rising out of 
a thicket in the west. I cursed again very 
loud at the mare, and in a moment Indians 
were running toward me shouting, ‘‘Sit 
down, sit down.’’ 

“Me klatowa Mansfield. 
saiya?’’ I said. 
Is it far away ?’’) 

‘*Bimeby, looksy,’’ they answered, mean- 
ing, ‘‘ Wait there a minute.”’ 

They came up breathless and said [ must 
spend the night with them. That was better 
than sleeping on the snow in the swamp. 
Over I went, where two canvas lean-tos, 
like dirty white hoods, were face to face, 
pitched on a flat of grass that reached up to 
my waist, and grew out of slimy clay by a 


Mansfield tenas 
(‘‘l am going to Mansfield. 
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deep-voiced little creek. In one tent lived 
John, chief of the Ketchumstocks, and there 
he commanded me to spread my blanket bag. 
The mare nosed around in the grass, and the 
dirty children worried her, and she charged 
on the black malemute dogs. John plied me 
with dried whitefish, 
all rotten inside, 
with caribou pemmi- 
can and moose fat. 

That was lucky. 
I do not know why, 
but the grub ques- 
tion hadn’t worried 
me. It ought to 
have, but it simply 
didn’t. I had been 
living out sort of 
dream, the kind you 
fear, but which 
turns out to be not 
so bad as it might, 
till you dread only 
to know that some- 
time you must 
awake. 

“*You all ’lone?’’ 
said John, seriously. 

“Yes, I am all 
alone.”’ 

‘*How many snow, 
you?’”’? he asked, 
gravely; and when I 
had told him how old I was, he shook his 
head and said, ‘‘To young-e, too young-e.”’ 

Did I want to trade the mare for a good 





The Copper River Indian 


sled-dog? ‘‘How much hlorse?’’ said the 
chief. 

‘‘Hundred dollars,’’ said I, ‘‘all same 
dog.”’ 


Then John said: ‘‘Halo! dog hunder fifty 
dollars.’’ , 

Let my diary tell the rest: It has begun 
to snow again. I am trying to stand the 
smell of frying moose fat, which is like 
burning shoe leather. John is feeding his 
youngest infant off the point of a knife. 
There are a few sybarites in that very, very 
far world of whitemen whom I should like, 
for their sakes, to change places with for a 
moment. The klootch in the opposite tent, 
John’s daughter-in-law, has a face like Ros- 
setti’s painting of the Blessed Damosel, but 
she is cleaning and scaling whitefish in a 
very matter-of-fact way, frying the guts 
and pouring the grease into a bark bucket. 
Her red plaid dress is very dirty. There are 
hundreds of dogs atout her who worm under 





Travels on a “Stick Canoe.” 


the tent after dried caribou, whereupon the . 
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babies douse them with hot coals. John 
wants to sell me an old serge cutaway coat. 

‘‘Dawson, fifteen dollar,’’ he says. ‘‘Me 
sell all same, you.’’ 

He has threatened to throw me out of 
the tent because my leather jacket is ‘‘no 
good-e.’’ He thinks 
that is very funny. 

October 11.—In 
the night all the 
dogs wormed in and 
slept with us. 
Three puppies were 
bunched on my 
blankets with three 
infants. The sun 
cannot pierce the 
mist, and it is be- 
ginning to snow 
again. 

Am I ever to 
reach the Yukon? I 
know what a foot’s 
fall of snow means, 
for these Siwashes 
won’t guide beyond 
their hunting 
grounds—no, my 
stomach is too full 
to think of it. From 
living with them I 
am getting as im- 
provident as they. 

John says, ‘‘Snow all day. Twelve o’clock 
saiya Mansfield. Tlade ’em dog, hlorse.’’ 

He has just pointed out a white-faced old 
beast, when it was clearly understood I 
should have the sleek young ‘‘Go-on.’’ This 
will not do. 

John’s youngest is eating my oatmeal off 
a dirk-blade. He bawls, and dashes at the 
white moose tallow in the frying pan, and 
gets smartly rapped over the knuckles. The 
chieftainess has boiled me a big platter of 
moose meat and white fish. The Rossetti 
woman has gone down to the stream to fish. 
She sits huddled in an old shawl] and man- 
ages a net by a long feeler made of a willow 
stem. Every half hour she brings up about 
a hundred fish in a basket. When she takes 
out a fifteen-pound pickerel both women 
scream. Now John is bringing out tschosh 
root, which is a kind of wild sweet potato that 
grows on river flats and tastes like raw pea- 
nuts. We are eating it dipped in fish oil. It 
is hard to like. Every hour some one begins 
to shiver, and some one makes tea. The 


sun is trying to come out through blue-black 
snow clouds banked all around the horizon. 
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The baby that slept on top of me is hunting 
something alive in her mother’s hair. The 
Rossetti woman’s husband has just removed 
his shirt for the same purpose. We are a 
very happy family. 

Later, October 11. 
field the male popu- 
lation were hunting 
rabbits in a swamp. 
They all had rack- 
ing coughs—con 
sumption. John’s 
youngest son, who 
looks more like a 
modern Greek than 
an Indian, finding | 
had none, said in 
surprise : 

‘What for you 
halo cough ?’’ 

1 said I didn’t 
crowd with four men 
into a cabin kept 
hot as July with a 
whiteman’s stove, 
and never a window 
open; that I didn’t 
spit every five 


A mile out of Mans- 
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lage, the children took possession of her, 
half strangled her with clothes lines, with 
which they lead her round from bunch to 
bunch of grass, and made me lift them to her 
back for a ride, turn and turn about. In the 
afternoon three or four bucks came up to 
me, shook their 
heads and said: 
‘‘Bimeby hlorse 
die. Snow come. 
Injun all klatowa, 
looksy calliboo (Go 
to hunt caribou). 
No goode tlade 
hlorse, Go-on.’’ 
Very true, of 
course. John’s sons 
had been after him. 
I had to make a long 
speech to a cabin 
full of angry Indians 
and at last back 
out. I never realized 
before how much in 
the power of these 
savages I was. 
The rest of the 
evening passed very 





minutes on the 
floor. 

But could you 
make a Siwash take in the germ theory of 
disease? 

He didn’t understand at all and said in a 
scornful way, ‘‘All Injun cough,’’ as if my 
caste were inferior because I didn’t. 

In the old days, with the fire on the 
ground and a hole in the roof, the Indian 
was kept hustling for wood. Whitemen 
civilize with air-tight stoves, which only 
need a stick or two now and then-—-with no 
ventilation, and tuberculosis. 

The twenty cabins of Mansfield are built 
of square-hewn logs badly out of plumb, and 
they look like big coffins. Rusty stove pipes 
full of holes, along with moose horns and 
caribou guts, ornament the roofs, and be- 
tween the huts are drying frames hung with 
split whitefish, because for some reason sal- 
mon do not run far up the Tanana. There 
are no women in town under fifty, and the 
bucks hung their heads when I asked them 
what they were going to do about it. I said 
there was a surplus in Mantasta Pass. They 
took me very seriously, and asked how many 
sleeps thither. It looks as if there would be 
an exodus to-night. 

On the trail, John and I shook hands over 
the trade of the mare for Go-on. In the v?!- 





pleasantly. I was a 
guest of honor. A 
brute with a clotted 
eye-socket brought out a volume of Pro- 
fessor Dana’s Geology, lost by some pros- 
pector, in which mammals of the quar- 
tenary age were depicted. He asked me 
where on earth such creatures lived and 
what they were called. All the Indians 
showed great interest and intelligence when 
I explained how long ago they were with us, 
and why they died. They pointed to a hip- 
parion and said, ‘‘ All same hlorse.’’ A mega- 
therium, that looked like a kangaroo, sent 
them into fits of laughter. They wanted to 
know just how dangerous the mammoth was to 
hunt, and if the dinosaur was good to eat. 
Before bedtime they had a very fair idea of 
Darwinism and the doctrine of evolution. 
Four Indians brought out a pack of dirty 
cards and gambled away their watches to 
Single-eye. Single-eye asked me to write 
his name on a piece of paper. I wrote it 
‘*Singolai,’’ for he knew enough English to 
have been offended at the other spelling. 
Then they played a game like old maid, but 
insisted it was poker. Although the nearest 
trading post on the Yukon is two hundred 
miles from here, and perhaps three men 
from this village go there once a year, these 
Indions said they spoke English ‘‘all same 
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white man,’’ and made fun of me when | 
used too much jargon. They cooked me a 
supper of rabbits, grouse, and cranberries 
stewed in moose tallow which has been my 
staple for the last three days and is very 
nice when you get used to it, and I bunked 
with the Greek prince who has consumption. 

October 12.—Mile after mile I struggled 
north through swamp along Lake Mansfield. 
The mare staggered up the ancient Ketchum- 
stock Hills, which parallel the Tanana, sep- 
arating its watershed from the Yukon. One 
sleep, said the Indians-—over twenty miles 

and I should come to Wolf Creek flowing 
into Mosquito-fork of Forty-mile River. 

We mounted five thousand feet. The snow 
grew deeper and gnarled spruces gave away 
to buck brush and little birches. It became 
a forest of white coral. Southward curved 
the titanic ramparts of the Alaskan range, 
shaded with azure shadows, and white from 
their very bases. 

Southwest two peaks towered over the 
range. I took them to be Mt. Kimball, 
10,000 feet, and Mt. Bulshaia or McKinley, 
20,464 feet, the highest mountain on the 
continent of North America. They lay 
about where placed by maps of the United 
States Geological Survey for 1898. Bul 
shaia seemed only slightly higher than 
Kimball, probably because it was from two 
to three times as far away. No other 
mvuuntains of great height are known to 
lie in this direction. Of Kimball only 
the peak 


shelf stretched to the right and pitched 
down suddenly. 

The trail kept to the hill tops. It twisted 
from dome to dome, sagging a little down 
the connecting ridges, mounting through 
deepening snow to summit after summit. It 
was a journey in midair. The heights were 
all alike, all marked by a broken ledge of 
granite, which towered in the gloaming— 
a Stonehenge against the sunset. East and 
west rose dome after dome, dusky pink and 
green in the twilight. These flattened moun- 
tains had a strange look of ancientness pecu- 
liar to the land. They stretched out to the 
ends of the world. Between them lay end- 
less swamps, flat and melancholy. Far ahead 
in the night rose one blue ridge, and again 
and again it proclaimed itself the last. But 
never, never, should I reach it. Already I 
had traveled a lifetime on these hills. | 
passed from Stonehenge to Stonehenge now 
in utter darkness, and at last down one long 
ridge—down, down forever—I knew why 
the north drives some men mad, and holds 
some with fear and love. 

I didn’t make Wolf Creek. For hours 
Quainer’atl was frightened and kept close at 
my heels. Suddenly I stopped in the dark- 
ness. 

Whether grass for the mare grows here I 
do not know. I have stumbled on some old 
Indian camp-poles, hacked them with a big 
knife I got two years ago on the Arctic 
slope, and spent an hour scooping up snow 

in my hands 





was visible, 
avery 
sharp tooth; 
3ulshaia, 
two or three 
degrees 
west, looked 
much as it 
had from the 
slopes of Mt. 
Drum 13,- 
300 feet, in 
the Copper 
River Val- 
ley. A short, 
broad - based 
peak at the 
left was con- 
nected by a 
long shelf to 
asecond 
summit, 
from which 
asecond 
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for tea. A 
little rice is 
cooking. | 
am gnawing 
pemmican, 
and it is 
bitter cold. 
To-night I 
shall hug 
the fire, and 
look at 
the stars, 
(Quainer’ atl 
sleeping on 
top of me 
forwarmth), 
and with 
eyes that 
never close 
shall see 
the low sky 
around our 
watch-tower 
tinged 
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orange on the fifteenth dawn of this lonely 
pilgrimage. 

October 13.—Half way down the long 


slope I came upon the first caribou ‘‘fence. 
It was like the ‘‘snake’’ built along rail- 
roads and was very dilapidated. For miles 
it followed the trail, which at the bottom of 
a sag was touched by the angle of a great 
swamp. On the run southward, caribou fol- 
low the lowlands until forced upward by the 
hills, and the fences are built to crowd 
them, where the swamp ends, and to keep 
them from scattering up over the ridges. 
This morning the marsh lay frost-white 
under the mist. Far out blue shadows were 
moving ; caribou maybe. 

Another summit, and down the last slope 
I came to Wolf Creek, flowing out to a vast 
plain, level as a billiard table. Upon it grew 
not a thing but red-top grass, a dense waist- 
high growth, rich and yellow as if culti- 
vated, an illimitable prairie of ripe wheat. 
To-night I am camped at the center of 
the meadow, in the fringe of spruces that 
twist through the plain along Mosquito- 


Fork. It is very cold. 

October 14th.-—I woke stiff and shivering. 
Through dense ice-mist glowed the ob- 
scure moon, nesr and greenish. But out 


on the plain the dawn was clear and red, 
and the trail led among burned patches in 
the grass, dusty with vermilion clay, and 
by ponds left from the lake which yesterday 
in the land’s history covered all the plain. 
At noon, as I came to a creek where trail 
and stream left the meadows and passed 
between two hills, I saw in the snow twin 
oval depressions, pointing toward me and 
just touching. On both sides of the trail, in 
the trail itself, were hundreds of them. 
Caribou had passed here. Oh, for that rifle 
—though its spring was broken—that I had 
left three hundred miles away! I felt dizzy 
in my heart. I heard a crackling, as I en- 
tered a fringe of trees along the creek. 
Abreast of me, to the left, was a small herd 
of caribou. At the moment I saw them they 
sighted me. They were half jumping, half 
running through the brush at the gentle 
gait of wild animals just startled. I counted 
fourteen, but there were many more. They 
were colored gray blue, with large white 
spots, and looked like a herd of pinto horses. 
Quainer’atl scratched out after them ina 
flurry of snow. The patter of hoofs grew 


suddenly frenzied, and out across the plain 
flew the band, till they looked like insects 
moving languidly over the grass. 

Mile after mile through the valley the 
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trail ran along a hillside with a fence be- 
tween it and the Fork. It came down at 
evening upon the great Ketchumstock mead- 
ow, where a native graveyard topped a little 
hill. In a close of spruce-sticks three wooden 
coffins were raised upon high posts. Nailed 
to the corner of one swung a weather-cock, 
over the second an empty tin coffee can was 
draped with a pink blanket, and a tattered 
red bandana flapped over the third. High 
over all a flour-sack banner told wayfaring 
spirits to the happy hunting grounds, that 
McCormick and Southwick, of Seattle, 
Wash., were the leading Alaskan outfitters. 

Ketchumstock village nestled by a stream 
in a crease of the plain. With the hills 
around, it seemed a New England village, 
but the big cabins were unpainted, there 
was no church tower, no bell tolling over 
the meadows. From a tall pole hung a flag, 
and on it was painted our alphabet, A to G 
in red letters, from G to Z in blue. A 
klootch in a scarlet shawl was gazing from 
the watch tewer of an unfinished cache. 
She shouted, ‘‘ You see calliboo?’’ 

And I answered, ‘‘Me see, me see, hiyu’ 
(many), and pointed backward. 

That stirred all the village, and they gath- 
ered around me, murmuring, ‘‘Tseu! Tseu! 
Calliboo go by. We loose ’em.’’ But through 
the twilight the cabins were all aglow, and 
men left stealthily with beaded gun cases 
for the region I had passed. 

A big, light-skinned Indian named Saul 
led me with ceremony to his cabin. Cuts of 
caribou dangled from roof and porch. The 
dogs rushed out to meet Quainer’atl, and 
put him through a nasal third degree, as he 
walked on solemnly, head in air, the hair all 
along his back on end, and showing his 
wolfish teeth. The cabin reeked with the 
peculiar fetid smell of fresh wild meat. We 
sat down to tea and caribou steak, cooked 
to death in the Indian way—Saul and I sat 
down, for his klotch and child never stirred 
from a pile of rags on the floor. One bench 
bed was for Saul and one for me—the 
klootch was not allowed even to cook—but 
sat cross-legged all the time, splitting wood 
for the fire, and we tossed her the scraps 
of meat left on our plates and she squeezed 
the teapot. 

Some one is playing ‘‘A Hot Time’’ ona 
mouth organ in the next cabin. Saul has 
brought out a three-stringed violin, takes 
up the tune, and switches off to ‘‘Sweet Bye 
and Bye.’’ A ten-year-old child has lent me 
his briar pipe to smoke, but it is too strong 
for this whiteman. 























October 15.—Another Singolai came in 
this morning and pointed to meadows under 
a mountain in the northwest. If he had a 
‘*tel’er’hope’’ (telescope), said he, he could 
see lots of caribou. The bucks packed their 
dogs, shouldered their guns and started off. 
The squaws climbed to the cabin tops, and 
shading their eyes peered after them. Each 
waited 
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buck in the lead, with the delicate, branched 
horns of the woodland caribou, as the Déné 
folklore says, ‘‘like the roots of an upturned 
tree.’’ He was flying like the wind. In the 
swish of grass, and thunder of hoofs, Saul 
fired, and he fell. The rest of the herd 
stopped short, their heads thrown back, 
eying us in a trustful, querulous fear. I 
picked the 
last in the 





anxiously till 
she sawa 
moving blur 
stop in the 
fields, heard 
a gunshot or 
a shout, and 
then hurried 
away with a 
band of 
whining 
dogs, and 
the baby 
strapped to 
her back, 
jounced up 
and down, 
bawling. 
Saul hand- 
ed me a Win- 
chester— 
model of ’60 
something 
and eight 
cartridges. 
‘Come,’ 
he said, 
“‘you.’”’ In 
an hour we 
were out 
among the 
Indians in a 
little grove. 
Squaws 
crouched 
and chatter- 
ed as they held the dogs and cuffed them 
when they yelped. Caribou were coming 
down off the mountain and out of the woods 
into the open. It was impossible to frighten 
them; south they were going, and no power 
on earth could hinder. Opposite, three miles 
across the meadow, were more Indians. 
After a while we saw specks moving around 
in the grass at the foot of the mountain. 
There was a puff of smoke from our neigh- 
bors, and then a shot. The herd was mak- 
ing for us diagonally across the plain, and 
so fast that the specks grew to living things, 
then to the lithe creatures they were, a big 
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A Wrecked Bridge Over the Kintiva River. 


on the military trail. 





band, and 
we all blazed 
away at 
once. A half 
dozen fell. 
The rest 
stampeded. 
Not forty 
feet away, 
they shot 
past like 
magic shad- 
ows, and at 
the same 
time the 
klootches 
and the dogs 
rushed out 
at them 
screaming 
and hooting, 
and then 
calmly gath- 
ered the car- 
cases into 
the grove, 
ex periment- 
ed on them 
with their 
knives and 
threw the 
entrails to 
the dogs. 

I promised 
myself day 
after day of sport. I was just going to ask 
John what he would sell the gun for, when 
I looked up and saw him craning his neck 
around the horizon. I had quite forgotten 
the Yukon. 

‘*Snow,’’ said the chief, ‘‘hiyu snow.’’ 

He never knew how that brought me to 
earth. We had an affectionate parting. 
Saul was no coward like John ; he was a little 
cruel to women, perhaps, but a great shot. 

It was still sixty miles to white men on 
Forty-Mile—over a hundred to the Yukon. 
Yes, there might be miners on Franklin 
Gulch, thirty miles off, but they certainly 
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were out of grub. From here on were no 
more meadows, no grass at all, nothing but 
mountains and canyons. I turned the mare 
loose (she would die in the first cold), 
threw my saddle on top of Saul’s cabin, 
and made my sleeping-bag into a_back- 
pack. A floursack, half split in the middle, 
with the open end sewed up, and in it a 
little tea, a caribou steak and a frying pan, 
I strapped with a dog-hitch to Quainer’atl’s 
back. 

That twilight, as I came down the moun- 
tain into Gold Creek, I saw what a sportsman 
might give his life for. Smoke far below 
told of Indians, but up the gulch the valley 
side was all burned bare, and it was alive 
with caribou. 

October 16.—Eight miles along the slushy 
thread of the river and suddenly I missed 
Quainer’atl. He had gone back to the 
Indians and their meat. He had all my 
grub, but the skies were heavy with 
clouds and snowflakes were wandering in 
the air. Endlessly, I followed the river. 
I rose among the shoulders of squat moun- 
tains. A weird Stonehenge that I had seen 
for hours on top grew large-—the ‘‘stone 
house divide,’’ it is called. I was on top of 
a white world again. Streaming mist hid the 
world below; the domes faded in the dis- 
tance through whirling snow, and once the 
sunlight fell over all and I walked beside a 
shadow. It was glorious, but somehow I 
felt an end of it all was near. From height 
to height I passed, and peak’after peak 
dawned and died. I was very hungry. A 
barred owl flew around and blinked at me. 
Fat little moles ran about in the snow. A 
ptarmigan sat on a stone like a marble 
image. Now the mountain was covered with 
men’s footprints and the blood of caribou. 
Far below in a gulch I saw a curl of smoke. 
I groped down a hogback; darkness came 
through a luminous birch forest a-rustle 
with snow. My moccasins were worn through, 
my feet bare. Down the gulch I could see a 
white man’s cabin. 

White men! At last! When I reached 
them they sat down and looked at me with 
open mouths. I told them as dryly as I 
could where I had come from; then of the 
gold strike in the Copper River valley, and 
last that I was very hungry. 

The fattish man with little blue eyes sat 
down on a rock. 

‘‘Far away diggins is always rich,’”’ he 
sighed. 

*‘Grub’s mighty scarce this end of the 
gulch,’’ echoed his yellow-haired partner. 
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‘*You may get some one down at the mouth 
to feed yer.”’ 

Yes? And there were the pioneers who 
through famine and privation had clung to- 
gether and died for each other to win the 
Klondike? I had read of them. I had read 
they called such as Saul and John, who fed 
me, ‘‘dirty Siwashes.’’ 

Another light ; another cabin ; two Swedes; 
a colloquy. It is unkind to our race to re- 
peat it. They hemmed, and looked at the 
night. <A pause. 

**T say,’’ said I, pleasantly, with the Eng- 
lish accent Jack assumes when he’s riled, 
‘“‘are there any whitemen below on _ this 
gulch ?”’ 

Down, down in the dark over trails a-glare 
with ice, then out on the creek among sluice 
boxes and dams and water gates, where I 
broke through to water; and now I was by 
the main river in the darkness, and it had an 
ugly roar among the floes. 

The wall of the gulch shut me in a cavern. 
Dogs set on me like wolves. I saw a light 
and called. Darkened by a figure, a bright 
oblong lit the night. 

‘‘Can you let me have something to eat,”’ 
I said at it. ‘‘I will pay you. My dog has 
all my food and I have lost him.”’ 

‘TI can’t,’’ said the creature. ‘‘We don’t 
sell anything here.”’ 

““Oh——’’ But thece was something 
about his voice. I felt a bit silly. So I don’t 
know why I asked: 

**You come from the State of Maine, don’t 
you?’’ 

“Yes, sir, I come from the State of 
Maine, where pennies is scarcer ’n hen’s 
teeth, sir, and where a man ’!] squeeze the 
eagle on a dollar till it screams before he 
spends it. But—look at here, boy, I’m 
short o’ grub, darned short, and the man 
that comes beggin’ to buy a meal of me up 
in this country don’t get anything. But if 
you don’t come in out of the cold and set 
down and rest your feet while I cook you up 
the half I have got, you can stand there and 
starve.’’ 

**Q-o-oh = 

3ut the voice of that man when he heard 
all and cried ‘‘Good God!’ And all that 
night we sat up and talked mining, of the 
color of gold on each creek, of ‘‘to the 
shovel,’’ and ‘‘to the pan,’’ ground sluicing 
and water rights, of seventy-two degrees 
below zero, where it went last Christmas 
night as all the men sat up in the cabin play- 
ing cards and watched the pain-killer ther- 
mometer, never thinking of home. 
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PROSPERITY OF HEADLIGHT 


JONES 


By EUGENE 


LITTLE Mexican policeman was stalk- 
ing aman. He did not fear that the 
man would escape, rather, he trembled 
lest by some mistake he capture the man 
prematurely. For then there would be con- 
sequences. He trod mincingly a comfortable 
distance behind his quarry, on the sidewalk 
opposite, and he held his lantern very care- 
fully back of him. The man was of great 
bulk, and careened ponderously on his way 
like a ship in distress. He swaggered with 
the aimless intentness of a man who has 
been drinking and is going to drink some 
more. He was known of the police, and to 
arrest him meant a campaign and an achieve- 
ment. The po- 
lice went about 
it systematical- 
ly. They watch- 
ed him timor- 
ously until the 
liquor that first 
turned him dan- 
gerous should 
make kim pow- 
erless. Then 
maybe five or 
six of the wee 
Inditos would 
get him into 
the carcel with- 
out a single 
dished-in face. 
The man 
brushed back 
the swinging 
slats of Las 
Cordilleras, and 
was mighty glad 
to behold his 
fast friend with 
others at a 
table. They 
were all Ameri- 
cans, those 
grizzled, shag- 
gy, uncouth 
fellows, whose 
exterior prom- 


ices 








“Soon these two were in the street together, riotously bent 
for more cantinas.’ 
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ises tough citizenship, yet whose unexpect- 
edness for crude worth often amazes the 
gentleman of the kid gloves. 

‘‘Howdy, Headlight,’’ they called to the 
newcomer, and kicked out a chair for him. 

‘*Well,’’ said the man, in a voice like a 
bear’s, ‘‘here’s.the same old grudge.”’ 

They grinned at the toast over their cups, 
and the fast friend asked him to sing about 
the ‘*Bluebells of Scotland.”’ 

‘“‘Naw, Flatwheel,’’ came in the ever- 
husky growl, ‘‘got other things to think 
about. Got some rocks, sure, goin’ to get 
’em assayed.*’ He stopped, and looked up at 
a quiet-mannered man who had paused be- 
side his chair. 
‘*Hello, Franz, 
mein hert,’’ he 
grunted, jovial- 
ly. ‘‘Franz, here 
ye see the sad 
remains of an 
ill-spent life.’’ 
As he spoke, he 
knitted his 
brows rapidly in 
horizontal folds, 
and cocked his 
head at an 
angle to focus 
his one eye on 
the man. 

The other 
smiled tolerant- 
ly. ‘*‘Head- 
light,’’ he said, 
with some anxi- 
ety, ‘‘you’d bet- 
ter go home.”’ 

However, he 
knew it was of 
no use, and he 
passed on with 
a slight Conti- 
nental shrug. 

‘‘Franz is my 
fadder,”’ ex- 
plained Head- 
light, exagger- 
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ating the faint accent of the German-Amer- 
ican. 

Asa matter of fact, Mr. Kaiser was the 
superintendent during construction of a new 
railroad, and Headlight worked under him 
as boss carpenter. The superintendent knew 
that Headlight was a boss carpenter really, 
and that he had a big heart, for he often 
said, ‘‘Poor old Headlight, he’s most the 
time earning money for somebody else,”’ 
and so he helped him out of jail time and 
again without complaining very lustily. In 
this only one consideration had weight with 
him, that Headlight should go direct to 
work. Accordingly, if it happened to be 
Saturday night or Sunday, Headlight had to 
pine in jail until Monday morning, while 
Mr. Kaiser fully appreciated the innocuous 
keeping of his carpenter. But Headlight 
was no child, though he did sometimes need 
a guardian. Near sixty years of life were 
his, years fat with toughening and season- 
ing from the time the baby cooed at sierra 
blizzards; yet the rudely weather-beaten 
knot of man did not look forty. He used to 
command those who marveled to pull his 
shocky, rusty brown hair, but none could 
loosen a bristle in that leather scalp. It 
proved the sturdy timber there was in him. 
One eye was gone, the toll of boyhood perils 
paid down; but according to his favorite 
version, he lost the eye looking for work, 
and all but lost the other when he found it. 
His name was ever 
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Headlight’s fast friend, who had a long leg 
and a short leg, and was called Flatwheel. 
He was a railroad engineer without work, 
and with a family. Now, Flatwheel re- 
garded himself as a bad man, and probably 
one time back in the States he had actually 
succeeded in being bad. But if he really 
was ‘‘wanted’’ where he came from, Flat- 
wheel exuded very different theories about 
that demand. 

Soon these two were in the street to- 
gether, riotously bent for more cantinas. 
Flatwheel limped along breathlessly, as if 
afraid to be left behind, and his little bump- 
ing-down and heaving-up trot made a comi- 
cal discord in the harmony of motion beside 
the Cyclops’ sweeping strides. He looked 
up to his big friend with something of the 
trusting awe of a fond dog. But Flatwheel 
was totally unconscious of any such atti- 
tude. He pictured himself quite differently. 
By dint of swaggering, he believed that he 
was a far more dreadful man than Head- 
light, and he blissfully reckoned that the 
world thought so, too. 

The gendarme saw them leave the Cordil- 
leras, and he noted the deeper lurch in 
Headlight’s gait. The police had become 
prophets, and by the degree of Headlight’s 
stagger they could predict almost to the 
quarter hour when they might effect a blood- 
less arrest. Headlight’s steering was near- 
ing a crisis now, and the little policeman 

gathered in the next 





and always Head- —— 
light Jones. That is 
the way his letters 
came to him, and 
that is the way it 
appeared on the 
payroll. He could 
never be confused 
with any other Jones 
on earth. He rose 
above them tran- 
scendently, and 


beaming—with that 
one eye. One item 
further, perhaps 


Headlight was not 
in Mexico for his 
country’s good, and 
most likely, if he 
wanted to, he could 
go back to the 
States. 

But hardly any 
one would swear to 








little policeman to 
help, and after a 
while several more, 
until along about 
three in the morning 
the Cyclops and the 
desperado were in 
the carcel. 

This happened 
only when they had 
lapsed from stupid 
to sleepy, and from 
sleepy to docile. 
Headlight had un- 
leashed his most 
violent Castilian, 
and Flatwheel had 
sworn he would let 
his friend Jack, G. 
M., of the Santa 
Fé, know about it, 
and make the affair 
international; but 
neither recalled 








the same about 


Headlight in prosperity. 


these amenities 























when they awoke. And just the same they 
found themselves in the jail patio, and were 
not the least bit surprised. When Head- 
light ceased snoring and got to his feet, 
he whittled a date on a wooden pillar in 
the corridor of the patio. Here he con- 
scientiously 
recorded his 
stops at the 
jail. The first 
date was be- 
come dim as 
time had 
darkened the 
slashes in the 
wood, but 
the last entry 
was always 
fresh, and 
between the 
two there 
were many of 
them. Flat- 
wheel looked 
on with his 
bleary eyes, 
and cursed 
the country, 
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at him for breaking into jail again. Flat- 
wheel stood it meekly, and as his spirits 
same back with the outside air, he assured 
Headlight the position of bridge builder for 
the Rio Grande as soon as he could write 
the chief engineer of the road about it. 

On the way 
to work, 
Headlight 
stopped at 
cantinas for 
sobering - up 
draughts, 
with the re- 
sult that be- 
fore long he 
was swaying 
again, yet 
he clambered 
to the top of 
a smokestack 
and walked 
in mid-air 
along a two- 
by-four, 
swearing all 
the while at 
his native 








and planned 
to write to 
Jimmy, his 
old foreman, then president of the South- 
ern Pacific, who would mention it to the 
Senator from Texas, who would speedily 
have Flatwheel out backed by big guns. Yet 
it was Headlight to whom he turned to man- 
age, and Headlight managed. 

That morning the superintendent of con- 
struction was talking over a steel rail con- 
tract with a man in the club card room 
when a mozo handed him a sprawl of a com- 
munication evidently accomplished by a 
large fist. The superintendent read: 

Dear Mr. Kizzer: 
Please come get me out. 
Respectfully, in trouble, 
HEADLIGHT. 

The superintendent was not astonished. 
He went to the jefe politico, and directly 
Headlight was free once more. But not so 
Flatwheel. He stayed behind, loudly demand- 
ing paper and pencil wherewith to arouse 
the indignation of a score of officials. Mean- 
time Headlight sought his paymaster and 
drew such money as he could on his wages, 
then he returned to the carcel and paid 
Flatwheel’s fine. He looked Flatwheel over 
in virtuous scorn, after the manner of the 
superintendent of construction, and growled 


“Here he conscientiously recorded his stops at the jail.” 


carpenters. 
He had his 
value, did 
Headlight, in terms even of sober men. That 
night an assayer spoke to him about certain 
rocks, and the next morning he disappeared. 
The superintendent asked after him of the 
jefe, but for once Headlight was not in jail. 

A month later, one evening, Flatwheel 
Slade sneaked in the shadow of the cathe- 
dral and scowled disconsolately at the Plaza 
promenade across the street. Flatwheel was 
in more trouble than usual, and hungry and 
thirsty, and to cling to the last frazzled 
remnant of self-respect he frowned viciously 
and set his hat over an eye and reflected 
with desperate insistence on what a very, 
very bad man he was. He yearned to sally 
over on the Plaza and plunge into deadly 
fisticuffs to the time of the band music. 
Those exquisite, without-care strollers over 
there irritated him, they seemed so oblivious 
to the misery of the world and to him, Flat- 
wheel Slade’s own exclusive tough luck. In 
his dull resentment he had even selected an 
adversary to begin on, a big man, for Flat- 
wheel’s mood scorned an easy contract, and 
this big man looked most exasperatingly 
prosperous as he strode around the Plaza. 
But even as Flatwheel mused, the man 
wearied of the serenade, and crossed the 
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street towards the cathedral. Flatwheel at 
that put behind him the temptation to fight 
in a fierce passion for not being seen. But 
to his terror, as he tried to skulk away, the 
stately boulevardier saw hin. He then 
resorted to bluff, and was just swaggering 
past the man when a hand resounded on his 
shoulder. It seemed to fall with the law’s 
dread weight, and startled Flatwheel into a 
tremble. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Slade, ho’r’ ye this evenin’ ?”’ 
spoke a deep voice. 

Flatwheel stared up at the man and shook 
his head in bewilderment. He did not know 
any mighty swells with silk tiles, satin- 
faced Prince Alberts with two-bit gardenias 
in the button-hole, and canes and red silk 
handkerchers, no, not he. But the stranger 
was looking him over in quizzical friendli- 
ness, and when one of his eyes fairly gave 
way to a wink, Flatwheel straightened up 
very much reassured. He remembered then 
his friends, the railroad magnates, and he 
began to wonder which of them had at last 
found him out. Naturally, he had come to 
believe those stories himself. 

‘‘How’ ye,’’ he feebly stammered, in piti- 
ful awe of the pompous presence. ‘‘Is it, 
uh, Bill, of the Iron Mountain?’’ Poor Flat- 
wheel, he had already made up his mind to 
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be a division superintendent at the very 
least. 

‘*Aw,’’ growled the man, in husky dis- 
gust, ‘‘Flatwheel Slade, you durned old 
engine swabber, don’t ye know me?’’ 

Flatwheel drew back warily, then went 
pale with fright, for the stranger began to 
do queer things. Here was some crazy sport 
of a millionaire broken loose. To begin 
with, the maniac jabbed a finger into an eye, 
then he grabbed off the high silk hat, and 
then he leaned over and grinned in Flat- 
wheel’s face. 

“‘Oh, errin’ young man,’’ solemnly quoth 
the lunatic, ‘‘here ye see before ye the sad 
remains of an ill-spent life.’’ Then he 
growled, ‘‘Say, pull that there hair! Now, 
durn ye, do ye know me?”’ 

Flatwheel staggered. 

‘*Headlight!’’ he gasped. 

Headlight Jones, as sure as the wrath 
from on high! The glass eye out, the rusty 
hair offered in evidence, and there was 
Headlight, spasmodically knitting his brows 
and cocking the good eye toa focus. The 
rocks had had metal in them, and the sale 
of the prospect had netted him several hun- 
dred dollars. Straightway he had satisfied 
his ambition, an ambition long and patiently 
nursed and dependent upon an attack of 

wealth. He had bought 
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another eye. Twice before 
had he invested in artificial 
eyes, but each time a re- 
lapse of hard luck had 
transferred the costly half 
of his sight to the pawn- 
broker’s. The fine clothes 
were incidental, merely a 
concession to the dignity 
of two eyes. 

‘*Headlight !’’ Flatwheel 
was still mumbling inco- 
herently. 

‘Yes, him, old pard,”’ 
Headlight declared, then 
burst into a peal of jag- 
ged-edged laughter. 
“Come on, let’s have 
somethin’.’’ 

Flatwheel brightened, 
then his face fell in bitter 
disappointment. 

“*Well?’’ Headlight de- 
manded. 

“Can’t, they’11- 
me.”’ 
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“And there through the 


held Flatwheel’s crestfallen visage 


bars of a window opening on the fa/iw he be 


= It developed that dur- 
ing an altercation that day 
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*“*Aw, the lamp’s a fake,’ 


a native had come at Flatwheel with a 
machete longer than your arm, that Flat- 
wheel had thrown a stone, and that the 
stone or some other stone had struck a 
woman. Flatwheel had fied, and now he 
wished to have nothing to do with the 
police. 

‘*Aw, come on, they won’t see ye,’’ Head- 
light insisted, and because Flatwheel was 
very thirsty, and because he had a child’s 
faith in Headlight, he went. 

For several hours it was ‘‘the same old 
grudge,’’ and ‘‘Here’s what makes me wear 
ole clothes’’ over and over again. Now, it 
transpired that they were not walking as 
correctly as in the beginning, and a little 
policeman looked close and recognized Flat- 
wheel, and then he recognized Flatwheel’s 
old companion, Headlight Jones. He did not 
know, though, about the stone-throwing, but 
Flatwheel thought that he knew and made a 
great mistake. He took to his heels, and 
that is a challenge to any little policeman. 
Headlight watched him pattering down a 
dark street, with one flickering lantern jolt- 
ing after him, then two lanterns, then many 
lanterns, as the gendarme at each corner 
sprang up in pursuit. Headlight went sadly 
and alone back to the Cordilleras, but now 
that he had been recognized the old cam- 
paign of the toy policeman began again. 
Their opportunity came when he fell asleep 
on a bench in the deserted Plaza. The jailer 
received him as a matter of course, much as 
a hotel clerk receives a frequent guest, and 
took him to his favorite corner in the patio. 

The next morning, when the liquor had 
died down in him and he knew where he 
was, Headlight cut another date on the 


Headlight muttered.” 


post. He recalled vaguely the flight of Flat- 
wheel, and looked over the prisoners in the 
jail courtyard, but Flatwheel was not among 
them. Yet in the very moment of relief, a 
piteous whine, ful] of tears, made him wheel 
about, and there through the bars of a win- 
dow opening on the patio he beheld Flat- 
wheel’s crestfallen visage. Of course they 
had caught him and lodged him, charged 
with ‘‘making a scandal,’’ but at the jail 
the captain recognized him as the man 
wanted for murderous assault. Because of 
this graver charge, they had put him ina 
cell. And now, how to get him out? This 
was beyond Headlight. As for himself, he 
wrote a note to the superintendent of con- 
struction, ‘‘Am in again,’’ and soon he was 
out again. 

Headlight laid away his princely raiment 
and went back to work. Flatwheel went to 
the penitentiary, where they kept him to be 
sure and have him for his trial. After a 
time the trial began, and after a longer 
time it ended. The native woman struck by 
the rock, recovered in a week or so, when 
she testijied that the American had acted in 
self-defense, and that, moreover, she did 
not know positively who had thrown that 
particular stone. But for all that, after 
waiting one year in prison, Flatwheel re- 
ceived a sentence of six more years and 
some months. The verdict nearly broke 
Headlight up. He had done all he could: 
Money to Flatwheel, money to Flatwheel’s 
lawyer, and money to Flatwheel’s family, 
and now that money of his was about gone. 
He still clung to his darling glass eye, and 
with that as a balance in his face he fondly 
imagined that he looked respectable. 
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But for his wages, it was just as the 
superintendent of construction used to say, 
“Poor old Headlight, he’s most the time 
working for somebody else.”’ 

Flatwheel’s bereft wife and small children 
Headlight had virtually adopted and called 
them his ready-made family, though the 
woman he had never seen. Somehow, a dis- 
solute man’s companions instinctively fear 
the dissolute man’s wife, and so the help 
that came to the Slades bobbed up imper- 
sonally, with not a clue to Headlight Jones. 
The news of those six years and some months 
left Flatwheel crushed. He no longer re- 
garded himself as a bad man, and that was 
the surest sign of his broken spirit. He left 
off declaiming about the Senator from Texas 
and the puissance of big guns. And he 
thought of his wife and little ones, which is 
also a rare sign in an alleged bad man, and 
the best of signs. If they could only get 
back to the States, he said to Headlight, 
and tried not to sob, if they could just do 
that. She had brothers there, up there, in 
God’s country! 

“‘Yes,’’ Headlight assented, sorrowfully, 
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HE theatre season 1900-1901 is now his- 
tory. Managers have taken inventory of 
their profits and losses, with what con- 

clusions we may to an extent infer by their 
promises for the next year. The season has 
not been one of unparalleled prosperity, nor 
yet of abnormal depression. Apparently, 
the public has had plenty of money, but it 
has been a careful buyer. 

In the first place, theatregoers seem to 
have lost patience with hack-made book- 
plays. They patronized ‘‘Richard Carvel’ 
and ‘‘David Harum”’ early in the season, 
principally on account of John Drew and 
William H. Crane. A few months later, 
they shied politely from ‘‘To Have and to 
Hold,’’ and the botched melodrama called 
‘*Manon Lescaut’”’ became extinct in a whirl- 
wind of derision. A well-known manager 
expressed the opinion that had ‘‘To Have 
and To Hold’’ been produced in the fall of 
1900 it would have been a success. ‘‘The 
public had seen too many book-plays,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘dependent solely on good scen- 
ery, the popularity of the novel and the 
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staring rigidly before him with the glass 
eye and winking back a moisture from his 
good eye. ‘‘Yes, my ready-made family, eh? 
Well, we’ll have to see, I guess.”’ 

Store eyes have a value, and so for that 
matter do the natural ones, but the value of 
store eyes is intrinsic, commercial. 

‘*Aw, the lamp’s a fake,’’ Headlight mut- 
tered to himself, with a pang. ‘‘I never 
could see much better out the durned thing, 
nohow.”’ 

And so, like its predecessor of the past 
half century, the glass eye saw its way to the 
pawnbroker’s, but failed to see its way back 
to Headlight again. The next day the ready- 
made family started for a home in Texas. 

Oh, yes, there are such things as U. 
S. A. embassies and consulates and consular 
agencies— pretty words those and so redo- 
lent of just might—but Flatwheel is still 
serving out his six years and some months. 
In a fleeting moment of revived spirits, 
which happens occasionally when Headlight 
visits him, he kicks and swears because he 
had to wait one year before he could begin 
on the six. 
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personal popularity of the star. Besides, 
the critics have been ‘knocking’ the book- 
play with religious constancy. Now, there’s 
nothing the matter with a good play that is 
made out of the characters and situations of 
a strong novel. But the public won’t stand 
indefinitely for plays whose success is cal- 
culated on the popularity of a ready-made 
classic. The whole point of the matter is 
that you’ve got to have the good play, 
whether you take it from a novel or from a 
newspaper clipping.”’ 

It is probable that most managers hold 
similar views, after a season of many rash 
experiments in dramatized novels. 

Another conclusion towards which mana- 
gers seem to tend is, that in order to make a 
production profitable it must be headed by a 
star. A regular company of players may 
draw sufficiently well in New York, where 
the men and women of the cast are known, 
but on the road the attraction must be a 
star. That is why Hilda Spong has been 


starring this spring in ‘‘Lady Huntworth’s 
Experiment,’’ and why Bertha Galland will 
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Martin Harvey. 


As IB, in “Ib and Little Christina." Mr. Harvey makes his first 
American tour next season, 
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MADGE CHISELHURST, in ‘‘The Greatest Thing In the World.” 
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Mary Mannering. 


Will star next season in her present success, “Janice Meredith,’ 
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Gus Rogers. 

















be starred next season in ‘‘The Forest Lovers,’’ of Maurice 
Hewlett. 

Naturally, a reader of ‘‘The Forest Lovers’’ would expect 
Prosper le Gai to be the main character in this play. Also, 
a theatregoer must be surprised to learn that Bertha Gal- 
land should so soon attain to stellar dignity. Her reputa- 
tion with the public is built almost entirely on her work 
as leading lady for James K. Hackett in ‘‘The Pride of 
Jennico.’’ Her success in this capacity was quick and 
sure. But John Drew and Maude Adams gave much more 
evidence of a talent and a personality unique before they 
became stars. But this is the age of rapid transit, and 
Miss Galland deserves every prospering wish. It will be 
curious to see what kind of play the adapter will manufac 
ture out of ‘‘The Forest Lovers.’’ Better than the whole 
hamperful of romantic novels of to-day, *‘The Forest 
Lovers’’ has been popular with many rather than with 


multitudinous readers. In- 
deed, it has long seemed to 
me that if ‘‘The Forest 
Lovers’? was to be put on 
the stage, it would fit best 
in the mold of an opera 
libretto. It is not a novel. 
It is more than a romance. 
It is a poem in prose bro- 
cade. 

Some one has said that 
New York stock companies 
no longer pay on the road 
because every city of size 
has its own stock companies. 
When the theatregoers of 
such cities, therefore, are 
asked to support imported 
productions they expect 
something more than a mere 
stock company. However 
this may be, the rise and 
prosperity of stock com- 
panies throughout the coun- 
try during the past few 
years has been phenomenal. 
Their hold on the public has 
been rivaled only by the 
grip of continuous vaude 
ville. And now F. F. Proe- 
tor is making the experi 
ment of interlarding his 
vaudeville bill with the per- 
formancés of a dramatic 
stock company in specially 
prepared versions of famous 
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comedy successes. It is interesting to note, 
in this connection, that ‘‘Madame Butterfly’’ 
has been played more than a hundred times 
at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, while 
few plays in the legitimate this season have 
had a run of 150 performances. Of course, 











in vaudeville ‘‘Madame Butterfly’’ has 
twelve performances a week, which makes 
a faster count. But such duration at a 
vaudeville house is the more remarkable 
when we remember how many people with 
the vaudeville habit go week after week to 
the same theatre. 

From whatsoever side you look at it, the 
stock companies and the vaudeville theatres 
are ponderous factors in the present problem 
of our stage. In the beginning both were 
in a state more or less crude, and they 
attracted not the most intelligently dis- 
criminating audiences. But both have been 
moving upward as well as forward. Conse- 
quently, they have secured broader and bet- 
ter support. Finally, even to New York 
people, who waste little time on reckoning 
the cost of living, the difference between 
two dollars for a seat and fifty cents fora 
seat is apparent. It is the old difference ho- 
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tween a thirty-five-cent and a ten-cent mag- 
azine. To be sure, stock companies and 
vaudeville theatres are not frequented by 
the ‘‘best’’ people, but the ‘‘best’’ people 
are staggering under the burden of one 
grand opera company that remains in New 
York for only a limited time. And Broad- 
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Who will star next season in “A Gentleman of France.’ 


way is full of theatres that would welcome 
audiences from September till May. 

A step in the new direction was taken at 
the production of ‘‘The Price of Peace’’ at 
the Broadway Theatre. The highest priced 
seat in the house was marked at $1.50. 
Yet it must have cost a good sum to put on 
this latest import of Drury Lane dramatic 
spectacle. ‘‘The Price of Peace’’ was writ- 
ten by Cecil Raleigh, the man who lately 
informed Messrs. Pinero, Jones and others 
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that his plays ranked as high as theirs any 
evening in the week and at matinees. The 
main characters in Drury Lane melodramas 
are unchangeable: The heroine, the hero, 
the villain and many others. Justice dragged 
through the mire ultimately to be fixed 
secure on her throne, is the unchanging 
motif. But the spectacle is unfailingly new 
and astonishing. At first there were four- 
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As MRS. SILLERTON, in “The Climbers.” 
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teen scenes in ‘‘The Price 
of Peace.’’ Later one 
minor scene was elimi- 
nated. There still remain 
thirteen sets, to handle 
which a corps of men 
must work like horses. 
The most striking scenes 
show a skating carnival, 
an interrupted wedding in 
Westminster Abbey, an 
oratorical passage-at-arms 
in the House of Commons, 
and last and best of all, a 
pleasure yacht cut in two 
in a collision in the fog. 
From the purely dramatic 
point of view, the most 
tense situation of ‘‘The 
Price of Peace’’ occurs 
when Wilton Lackaye, as 
the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, shoots a Russian spy 
dead. Count Ostadine, ex- 
cellently played by Henry 
Bergman, is the confiden- 
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tial agent who has come into possession of a certain code message that is of the deepest 
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Defence. 


importance to England. Count 
Ostadine is inveigled into the li- 
brary of the Prime Minister. The 
leader and two of his lieutenants 
strive to bully the Count into 
surrender. He will not be bullied, 
and fills them with consternation 
by declaring that he knows the 
code and has deciphered the mean- 
ing of the dispatch. The Prime 
Minister is standing behind his 
table, his hands concealed by a 
stack of books. As the Count 
passes, sneering triumphantly, the 
Prime Minister slides one hand out 
swiftly. Something glitters just 
on a level with the Count’s breast. 
Instantly there’s a shot and Count 
Ostadine falls. Shooting a man on 
the stage is not so fashionable as 
it once was; but the absolute 
naturalness with which Wilton 
Lackave does this act renders it 
impressive. 

It may be interposed, that by 
this scene Cecil Raleigh has estab- 
lished a precedent for an English 
Prime Minister when he finds him- 
self in a cight place with an emis- 
sary of the White Czar. Another 
precedent of Mr. Raleigh’s is that 
the hero gets the girl in the 
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second scene of the last act. Ordinarily, 
a play ends at this psychological moment; 
but Mr. Raleigh winds up his play with the 
destruction of the villain in the collision at 
sea. That puts an acute accent on the logi- 
cal fate of a wicked person who has a 
pained expression, much money, rich clothes 
and a steam yacht. 

The illusion of the yacht scene is very 
effective. A moment after the collision the 
yacht seems to crumble like an eggshell un- 
der your heel. Clouds of steam burst from 
between the riven timbers and the whole 
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scene isa chaos of panic. At the sight, a 
young woman, sitting next to me with her 
father, half rose from her seat, muttering 
hysterically: ‘‘Papa, papa, let’s get out, 
I’m afraid.’ 

‘“*Why, you dear litile silly,’’ her father 
replied, smiling in amazement, ‘‘it’s only a 
play.’’ 

“‘T know, I know. But / don’t want to be 
drowned.” 

He managed to keep her in her seat till 
the end of the performance; but that was 
because the curtain fell in two minutes. 

I wonder what that young lady thinks of 
‘The Price of Peace’’ now. 

There have been two important spring 
productions. The first was ‘‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’’ with N. C. Goodwin as Shylock 
and Maxine Elliott as Portia. Besides these 
stars, the supporting company is made up of 
noted and competent people. N. C. Good- 
win as Shylock: What a far cry from Nat 
Goodwin in ‘*The Skating Rink,’’ or remoter 
still, Nat Goodwin in his variety turn, ‘‘The 
Man with the Hundred Faces.’’ The heights 
to which Mr. Goodwin has climbed from the 
bottom of the ladder make him one of the 
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richest of our actors, and permit him to go 
out in a spectacular Shakespeare revival, 
that he confesses beforehand can hardly 
yield him profit. The other spring flight was 
the tour of Otis Skinner, Mrs. Le Moyne and 
Eleanor Robson in Browning's ‘‘In a Bal- 
cony.”’ This dramatic fragment, preceded 
by ‘‘The Land of the Heart’s Desire,’’ a 
faery play, by W. B. Yeats, was tried last 
October at a special matinee in New York. 
Both pieces made a notable impression as 
literary drama. In the play by Yeats, Ade-* 
laide Thurston interpreted the part of a 
Fuery Child with much sympathy and expres- 
sion. Mabel Taliaferro has played this part 
during Mrs. Le Moyne’s tour. Miss Talia- 
ferro has been very successful in children’s 
parts since her first distinct hit in Zangwill’s 
‘Children of the Ghetto.’’ In ‘‘The Price 
of Peace,’’ in the small and somewhat diffi- 
cult part of Mary Vine, her work was deli- 
cate and sincere. 
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AN EDITORIAL 


WO commuters sat side by side in the 

whirring train that bore them home at 

the end of the day. One, whose hair 
and beard were gray, had the heaviness of 
build that comes with comfortable age. The 
other looked about thirty-four, and was 
smooth-shaven, thin, wiry and nervous. Be- 
sides two evening papers, he was burdened 
with four illustrated magazines. They 
formed a pile on his knees. 

“Do a lot of reading up at your house, I 
suppose,’’ said the elder man, after the 
usual greeting. 

‘*Well, I don’t know,’’ replied his friend. 
“I think my wife reads all the advertising 
pages; but all I ever do,’’ this almost dis- 
dainfully, ‘‘is glance over the pictures, while 
I’m on the train. Why, I haven’t the time 
to read my newspaper, let alone a magazine. 
I’m too full of business.”’ 

The most phlegmatic of editors, on hear- 
ing such a sentiment, could not but think 
this world a vast and dreary waste no mat- 
ter with what skill he tried to govern the 
make-up of his magazine. The only claim 
for human consideration such a man has, is 
that at least he buys the magazines. His 
wife reads the advertisements. . . . Well, 
we have the most profound respect for her 
judgment. And we think it may not be in- 
appropriate to say for him and for others 
like him, that the man that hasn’t time to 
read the newspapers and one magazine, 
stands closely related to the man who is 
always so busy doing things that he never 
gets anything done. He might consider for 
a moment Lord Kelvin, undeniably a busy 
man, who said recently that for almost thirty 
years he has read hardly one entire book, 
because all his reading time is devoted to 
newspapers, magazines and reviews, that he 
may keep abreast of the world’s progress. 

To fetch bottom at a dive, the too-busy man 
has to recognize two things. First, that ten 
times as much matter is kept out of papers 
and magazines as is put in, so that what 
reaches the readers is a final selection. Sec- 
ondly, that to the business man, whether he 
makes carpet tacks or battleships, the news- 
paper and magazine of to-day are intel- 
lectual capital, which we all need just as we 
need money. Besides, one can get too much 
money for one’s peace of mind; but the man 
with too much brains has not been heard of. 

The man that is too full of the law busi- 
ness may think there is no point of informa- 
tion for him in such an article as ‘‘The 
Business of a Railroad,’? which we shall 


publish in the July number. Now, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a sharp-eyed lawyer might strike 
a story or Jearn some peculiar phase of rail- 
roading in such an article, that would be the 
pivot in one of those innumerable and all- 
effective combinations called ‘‘points of 
practice.’’ By the way, this series of arti- 
cles ‘‘Great Types of Modern Business,’’ we 
begin to believe, will prove the most gen- 
erally successful feature ever put forth 
in AINSLEE’S. ‘‘Yellow Journals,’’ the first 
of the series, appeared in March; ‘‘Ocean 
Steamships’”’ is in this issue, while others 
will follow in quick succession. One of the 
most striking of these future articles is 
**Politics as a Business,’’ in which the work- 
ing of a great political organization is exam- 
ined and analyzed just as though it were a 
recognized industrial type. An important 
article in the July AINSLEE’S is ‘‘College 
Men and Others.’’ This is a graphic parallel 
between the careers of such public men 
as are graduates from college and those 
that are not. Also, there is a very pretty 
Fourth of July story by Joe Lincoln called 
*‘The Red Drum.”’ 

An article of vital importance that will 
appear very soon has the provisional title, 
‘**Buying a State.’’ This narrative of plain 
facts reveals the extraordinary political con- 
dition of one of the states of the Union, 
which has been for some time without its 
due representatives in the national govern- 
ment, as a result of the machinations of an 
unscrupulous and moneyed ambition. The 
whole story concerns one of the most re- 
markable episodes in the history of our 
country. 

It may interest the busy man who has 
no time to read, to glance at this letter 
from Mr. W. J. Rose, General Freight Agent 
of the Long Island Railroad and undoubtedly 
a man of little idleness: 


Long Island City, N. Y., February 25, 1901. 
Messrs. Street & Smith, 
Publishers, AINSLEES’ MAGAZINE, 
238 William St., New York. 


Gentlemen: 

Answering your favor of the 20th inst., I beg 
to say that I have procured a copy of AINSLEE’S MAGA- 
ZINE, and shall read with great interest the article on 
“Traffic and the Country,” by Mr. Street, as I do every- 
thing that appears in your valuable and instructive 
periodical. 

Thanking you for calling my attention to the matter, 
am, 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) W. J. Ross, 
General Freight Agent. 
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By E. P. 


IFTEEN years ago, if you had chanced 

to be upon the streets of one of the 

Kastern cities, you might have met a 
small boy selling his papers to the throng of 
passers. Turn the wheel of time, and to-day 
you might meet that same boy, now a man, 
in the lobbies of the banks or in the busy 
financial circles of the world. What a 
change! From a newsboy to the owner of 
two of the biggest gold mines in Oregon; 
from a book-keeper to the holder of a half 
interest in sixteen mines in the largest and 
richest copper districts in America; from a 
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country school teacher at thirty-five dollars 
a month to the controller of coal mines, 
railroads, machine shops, the prospective 
builder of the biggest smelter in the world 
and the employer of over 10,000 men. 

Every now and then some such masterly 
character is developed in America and offers 
an incentive to the younger generation. 
Such a man is Letson Balliet, of Baker City, 
Oregon. 

Only a few years ago Letson Balliet was 
a country school teacher. He had previously 
heen a bookkeeper in a wholesale grocery 
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house in Des Moines, Iowa. In these lines, 
he saw few opportunities for success, so 
he looked around to better himself. It 
came, just as it comes to all men—once in 
a lifetime—and he seized it. His salary 
was then only $385 a month, but at each 
payment he managed to save $10, which 
he invested in gold-mining stocks. For 
eight months he kept sending in his $10 
per month to the secretary of the company, 
paying in all $80. At the end of the eight 
months he sold his stock for $363.63. 

While he was making these payments his 
friends laughed at him and called him a fool 
for throwing his money away, but the more 
they laughed the more determined he be- 
came. When he sold his stock for $363.63 
they ceased to laugh and said he was lucky. 
This sum was quite a fortune to the young 
school teacher, and he immediately invested 
$350 in the stock of another company, sub- 
scribing for more at $10 per month. His 
friends told him, as he could not be lucky 
all the time, he would lose it. But he paid 
no attention to them. He used to say to 
them that they were just trying to take his 
hope away, and that the man who would 
discourage a friend was no friend of his. 
He continued his payments, receiving $1,750 
in four months for the $350 investment and 
$500 on the $10 per month stock. Again his 
friends said he was lucky, for up to this 
time the young man had never seen a gold 
mine. 

With this $2,250 Balliet went to the 
mines and learned the general points of the 
business. He reinvested his money, came 
back to Des Moines, and went to college to 
study engineering, geology and assaying. 
By the time he had finished his education, 
his stock was valuable, but he took a 
position as chief engineer for the D. M. 
U. Railroad. Later he resigned to become 
Professor of Engineering and Chemistry 


in the Arkansas Methodist University. 
Here he taught for three sessions. By 


this time he had about $30,000 in stock 
in an Oregon company and $12,000 in a 
Colorado company. On finishing his third 
term as a college professor he took from 
one of his investments $7,000 and went 
West to stay. 

It was in the White Swan Mines Company, 
just east of Baker City, Oregon, that Letson 
Jalliet made the stroke that put him head 
and shoulders above other investors. When 


he drifted into the camp at Baker City no 
one realized that this smooth-faced youth 
was destined to play the leading part in the 
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development of the Eastern Oregon gold 
district. 

While Millionaire George Grayson kept 
the Virtue Mine pouring out its dividends, 
and the Great French Syndicate was driving 
the shaft of the Flagstaff deep into the 
earth, and the thunder of the mills of the 
Baisley-Elkhorn, Excelsior-Eureka and the 
North Pole mines rung among the Blue 
mountains of Oregon, Balliet entered the 
assay office of A. B. Elmer and hung out his 
shingle as assayer to gain a knowledge of 
the district. 

In 1896 the Baker City district was 
divided against itself. All of the territory 
lying east to the Snake River was commonly 
known as the Virtue or the White Swan 
district. A little to the northwest was the 
Cornucopia and Sparta districts, while just 
beyond the Snake River lay the Seven Devils 
district. All these districts contribute their 
business to Baker City by means of stage 
lines. They include several thousand claims 
more or less developed, each capable of 
producing from ten to 500 tons per week. 
The largest have their own mills in opera- 
tion, the Flagstaff, the Virtue, the White 
Swan, the Union Companion and a number of 
others. The work of carrying people and 
freight to these mines was great, and pros- 
pectors surrounded every successful mine 
developing their claims. Nearly every one 
of these, if developed by the same amount 
of capital, would have been as productive as 
either of the two leading mines east of 
Baker City, the Virtue and the Swan. 

To the westward of Baker City was what 
is known as the Cable Cove district. The 
narrow-gauge railroad had been built up the 
Powder River for the purpose of .ogging 
and lumbering the dense Oregon pine tim- 
ber, and hauling the lumber down to the 
shipping point of Baker City. The railroad 
extended as far as McEwen. Six miles farther 
was Cracker Creek, where the town of Bourne 
now stands glorifying itself under the roar 
of the dozen mills where at this time only 
the E. and E. and North Pole mills existed. 
Every few weeks some prospector would 
come in from the Cable Cove district, and 
report a rich strike. All of the prospectors 
from the Virtue and Swan district would 
then rush out toward Cable Cove. A few 
weeks later somebody would come in with 
rich ore from the other district, and the 
stampede would turn back to the Virtue and 
Swan regions. Those who were successful in 
getting claims in the Swan districts were 
jealous of the strikes in the Cove district. 








They wanted all the capital that came to 
Baker City to go east of Baker City. So 
they would run down the Cove district, say- 
ing that ‘‘what they do find up there is base 
and can’t be treated,’’ and, ‘‘besides, it 
snows so much up there that they can’t 
work in the winter.’’ Those who struck gold 
claims in the Cove district would run down 
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with his knowledge of geology und assaying 
would pick up the best properties in the 
district while the excitement was in the 
other direction. When the tide turned to 
the Cove he would go to the Swan districts 
and pick up the claims there. To his keen 
foresight is due his ownership of interests 
in many mines on both sides of Baker City. 








the district east of Baker. 


They would say: 
“‘That is out on the desert and you could not 
get water to the mines on that side of Baker. 
You would have to haul your fuel over a hot 
sagebrush desert.”’ 

Thus, a fierce rivalry existed between the 


two districts. The entire population of 
3aker City was interested in mining either 
on one side or the other of the town. Con- 
sequently, Baker City stood divided against 
herself, and stands divided to this day. 
When Balliet arrived in Baker City it was 
generally thought that the mines were owned 
by the capitalists already there, and that 
the claims and prospects of future value 
would be secured by those already working 
in the district. But Balliet, original and 
audacious, thought otherwise. So when the 
stampede would come for the White Swan 
districts, and the Cable Cove camp would be 
deserted, Balliet would go to the Cove and 








Balliet soon found that one of the lead- 
ing mines of the whole Eastern Oregon dis- 
trict was in the hands of a tenderfoot com- 
pany with an incompetent manager. The 
records of the mine were not so alluring, of 
course, as those of the Virtue and other 
mines worked by experienced and competent 
management. He was employed as an engi- 
neer in a number of big mines, among 
them the White Swan. His work gave 
him an opportunity to test the veins, the 
size of the lodes and the methods of min- 
ing employed in the various mines. He 
saw in the White Swan the making of the 
greatest mine in Eastern Oregon, if prop- 
erly handled and backed by plenty of money. 
He determined to get possession of it 
when the present management failed. The 
time was not long in coming. The mine 


was robbed of its rich ore by men in posi- 
tions of 


trust, and, the output becoming 
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insufficient to bear the expense, the divi- 
dends stopped. 

In the course of time mechanics’ liens 
were filed against the property, suits were 
brought to recover the amount of indebted- 
ness, and the property was attached. This 
was Balliet’s chance. Many of the liens he 
bought up at a discount; some of them 
which could not'be secured for a cent less 
than their face value he thought best not to 
buy. Judgments were rendered in favor of 
himself and other creditors, and on the 27th 
day of November, 1889, the property was 
offered at sheriff’s sale to settle some of the 
claims. Cable Cove district was in the midst 
of a boom and the White Swan district of a 
depression at the time the sale was an- 
nounced, and the property was bid in for the 
amount of the indebtedness and the sheriff 
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knocked it down for the indebtedness to a 
representative of Mr. Balliet. The state 
court approved the same on the 9th day of 
March, 1900. The original owners, known 
as the White Swan Company, were to have 
one year in which to redeem the property 
from the sheriff’s sale. Their right of 
redemption would expire on March 9, 1901, 
and if they were to redeem they would have 
to pay Mr. Balliet all the bills he held 
against the property in full face value. 
There was yet one chance of Mr. Balliet 
losing the property, but the young engineer 
did not propose to leave even that one loop- 
hole open. What he wanted was the mine. 
After he had the western end of the business 
closed up and the cork in the bottle he 
placed one of his ablest lieutenants in Baker 
City to watch his interests there, and re- 
turned to the East. While the stock-holders 
of the original company had been at least 
friendly toward him, some of them did not 
like the idea of his buying up these claims, 
although some one else would have done 
so had he not done it. Realizing that he 
might create antagonism if he should en- 
deavor to buy out the stockholders, he 
sent another man to buy the stock of the 
original company and obtain the options. 
The other man secured options on the entire 
capital stock of the old company. Thus he 
secured himself against any mischance in 
the East, and to-day he is virtually the 
owner of the White Swan Mine. 

During the time Mr. Balliet was in the 
East he organized a company under the 
name of the White Swan Mines Company, 
Limited, which bids fair to own many of the 
most desirable properties in the Baker City 
district, and to own and operate electric 
power plants, smelters and a railroad. 

The White Swan Mines Company, Limited, 
already owns the nine mines known as the 
Gold Ridge mines, thirty-five miles east of 
Baker City, and the townsite around them. 
It also owns fifteen mines in the copper belt 
about twenty miles northeast of Baker City, 
and several mines between Baker City and 
the Snake River, and in the Seven Devils 
region of Idaho. 

Everything that Mr. Balliet does seems to 
be identified with the White Swan Mines 
Company, Limited, and it is the Great White 
Swan Mines Company, Limited, that swings 
the big deals he handles throughout the 
country. Whether it be the running of a 
newspaper, building of a machine shop, buy- 
ing of a mine, building of a railroad or 
smelter, the power that moves the enter- 








prise is the White Swan Mines Company, 
Limited, and the man who does the business 


for the company is Mr. Balliet. Mr. Balliet 
is to the White Swan Mines Company, 
Limited, what Marcus Daly was to the Ana- 
conda Copper Company and what F. August 
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with Mexicans and treacherous Spaniards, 
with enemies in business. He has also had 
experience in caving mines, with accidents, 
fires in mines, and with men who _ have 
plotted to blow up the works to destroy him. 
It is not an uncommon thing for young 

















Letson Balliet on 


Heinze was to the Montana Ore Purchasing 
Company. 

Letson Balliet was now only at the begin- 
ning of his wonderfully triumphant career. 
He was seasoned and mature, with the 
stimulus that comes from the first taste of 
power. He forged ahead with the tireless 
energy which had raised him from a school 
teacher to a mine owner. He seemed never 
to sleep. He has had experience in railroad 
wrecks, with claim-jumpers in the mines, 





his Favorite Saddle Horse 


Balliet to work all day around the mines— 
for he can go into the mines, machine 
shops or other works and take the tools 
from any workman’s hand and do his work 
for him—and then sit down in his office 
and write letters, reports, etc., all night 
long. In every case the young engineer 
has risen equal to the emergency. He 
has a faculty for being where he is needed 
at just the right time. This capacity is well 
illustrated in the story of his purchase of 
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the famous Gowanus mine, near Plymouth, 
California. 

He had been unusually crowded for several 
nights and had hardly slept at all, when he 
received a telegram to come to Plymouth. 
He answered that he would come on the next 
train. That train left at 3 o’clock in the 
morning. He had so much work to do that 
he was yet dictating to his stenographer 
when the train whistled. He grabbed his 
grip and rushed aboard the train, and at 
7:20 in the morning was whirled to Sacra- 
mento. Here he learned that the train for 
Latrobe, the stage station for Plymouth, had 
left just twenty minutes before. 

The Gowanus mine, one of the best on 
the mother lode in Amador County, Cali- 
fornia, had been involved in a law suit 
for twelve years, and the contending own- 
ers had spent fortunes in the difficulty. In 
the early part of 1899 it became evident 
that a settlement would soon be reached, 
and mining men began to watch it, hop- 
ing to buy it from the owner, who was now 
almost penniless. 

Alvinson Hayward and Charles D. Lane, 
multi-millionaire mine owners, both sent 
trusty men to Plymouth to snap it up, and 
Letson Balliet sent Mr. George E. Wallace. 
When the law suit was settled Mr. Wallace 
had outwitted the Hayward and Lane men 
by taking an option from both parties, so 
that no matter which side won, Mr. Wallace 
had two days in which to notify Mr. Balliet, 
and it was Wallace that sent the telegram 
calling him to Plymouth. 

One day had passed. The second one 
seemed to be lost, as Mr. Balliet was 
obliged to remain in Sacramento the next 
morning. Mr. Balliet was in telephone con- 
nection with Mr. Wallace for an hour that 
morning; then he drew up all the papers 
while in Sacramento and coolly ate his 
dinner as though a million dollar mine was 
no object. 

While at dinner he engaged in conversa- 
tion with another. man, and it soon became 
known that both were mining men. 

‘‘Where are your mines located?’’ in- 
quired the stranger. 

‘‘Up in Placer County,’’ replied Balliet. 

“Tam going over into Amador County to 
try to get a property that has been in litiga- 
tion for twelve years, and the law suit has 
just been settled,’’ volunteered the stranger. 

“*Is that so?’’ said Balliet, blandly. ‘Well, 
I wish you success.’’ 

Later in the day another mining man 
inadvertently gave himself away in almost 
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the same manner, and after supper a third 
man, an acquaintance, confided the same 
secret to the Placer County engineer. Little 
they dreamed that Balliet was on his way to 
Amacor County for the same purpose. 

Balliet realized that if he was to succeed 
he must get to Plymouth first and close the 
deal before the others overbid him. 

Plymouth was forty-two miles away. It 
was then ten o’clock at night and the road 
was a winding mountain road. But he re- 
solved to get there that night. Accordingly 
he excused himself, and, going out through 
the barroom, hurried to the livery stable, 
hired the best team to be found and set out 
alone. Up the mountain road flew the swift 
team with a light buggy driven by the 
young engineer. 

At 6 o’clock the next morning, one hour 
before the train left Sacramento, a foam- 
covered team dashed up in front of the For- 
rest Hotel at Plymouth. Mr. Wallace was 
awaiting his employer, and the two hurried 
down and awoke Mr. C. E. Brown, the owner 
of the mine. 

Mr. Brown and his wife came down and 
signed the papers, which had been prepared 
in Sacramento the day before, while Mr. 
Wallace hunted up a notary public. By 7 
o’clock the papers were all signed and sworn 
to. A fresh team was hitched to the buggy, 
and another fast drive of twelve miles was 
made to Jackson, the county seat, where 
the papers were filed for record with the 
county recorder. 

About half-past eleven the stage from 
Latrobe drew up in front of the Forrest 
Hotel and six or eight men alighted. 

‘*Hello,’’ said one, seeing Mr. Balliet, ‘‘I 
thought we left you in Sacramento ?”’ 

‘If you did, you made an early start,’’ 
was the laconic reply. 

‘*What are you doing here ?”’ asked another 
surprised passenger of the stage. 

**Oh, I was also looking for a property in 
Amador County that had been in litigation 
for twelve years.”’ 

‘Did you get it?’ was the eager question 
of all. 

‘*Yes, and the papers are recorded,’’ an- 
swered Balliet. 

‘Well, I’ll be --—! If a man gets ahead 
of you he has to get up early in the morn- 
ing,’’ said one chagrined passenger. 

““That won’t do him a bit of good!’’ said 
another; ‘‘he will have to stay up all night. 
Balliet never sleeps.”’ 

Chagrined though they were. they could 
hardly refrain from seeing the humorous 
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side of the situation; and Mr. Balliet helped 
along good feeling by inviting the entire 
company to dinner. 

Such has been the fortune of the young 
school teacher who had the nerve to seize 
the opportunity when it offered. There are 
just as good chances now. Mr. Balliet has 
helped a number of young men to get posi- 
tions. Some have asked his advice and put 
in a little money when he told them to, and 
now they are pretty well off. One young 
man, a farmer that he had known when he 
was teaching the country school, wrote to 
him and asked him to invest $100 in some 
gold mine for him. He did so, and the same 
young man received $250 worth of stock for 
his $100, which he sold for $240 within 
thirty days. He then sent $25 to Mr. Balliet, 
and ina few weeks he was the happy pos- 
sessor of $1,000. This same young man is 
now the vice-president of the Des Moines 
Marias Mining and Developing Company, and 
owns thousands of dollars’ worth of stock, 
and has an income of over $6,000 a year. 

Another farmer boy, a total stranger to 
3alliet, wrote him that he wanted to invest 
$10 a month in something good. That was 
four years ago. That young man is now 
worth nearly $20,000, and is a director in 
the company in which he originally invested. 
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One young lady school teacher in Indiana, 
who sent Mr. Balliet $100 for investment, is 
now worth over $15,000, though only two 
years ago she made her start. 

He has kept a book of records of the peo- 
ple he has helped. This book contains over 
four thousand names. Most of the invest- 
ments are in small amounts, some $1 per 
month, some $5 per month, some $10 per 
month and some $20 per month. There are 
some who paid $50 and $100 in cash and all 
the way from that up to $5,000 and $100,- 
000 in cash, but the remarkable fact is that 
of this list of 4,000 names not one person 
has lost a cent. 

Mr. Balliet is not a promoter, but a min- 
ing engineer and a mining expert, and he 
knows what he is doing. His helping people 
has all been done through kindness. He 
knows that there are many good things that 
small investors could take advantage of if 
they would go into the business properly. 
Many good mines are allowed to stand 
idle through mismanagement, and as his 
business takes him every day among the 
mines, he is constantly running across snap 
bargains. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said to the writer, ‘‘if any of 
your readers care for good advice, I'll give 
it to them.’’ 
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When a man is once Balliet’s friend he 
generally remains such. It is a common 
remark that ‘‘Mr. Balliet is such a good 
friend, nothing can turn you from him.”’ 
The reason for this is that Balliet never 
went back on a friend, and an associate 
could depend on him to do the right thing if 
he stood by him. If he went against Balliet 
he would leave no stone unturned to reduce 
him to poverty. Occasionally some associate 
would turn traitor to Balliet’s interests after 
being placed in positions of confidence and 
trust. But he was quickly reduced, and for 
the very fact that he turned traitor to 
Balliet’s interests no one e:se would trust 
him. 

Mr. Balliet is well known, also, both in 
the field of literature and in scientific circles 
as the ‘‘Author-Engineer.’’ He ‘began his 
career as an author early. His first article 
was published in a Kentucky paper when 
he was only fifteen years of age. Since 
then he has written many valuable articles 
on natural science, having some two or 
three hundred titles in print, and of late 
years has contributed to mining and civil 
engineering journals. Among his writings 
is ‘‘Mistakes in Mine Management,’’ which 
is widely known among mining engineers 
and superintendents. He is a fearless and 
honest writer, who deals with facts straight 
from the shoulder. 

In addition to scientific writings he has 
found time to write several very interesting 
stories from his experiences while a railroad 
civil engineer and a mining engineer. Among 
them are ‘‘The Secret of San Marcos,’’ and 
“The Wreck at Purgatory Bridge.’’ 

To-day Mr. Balliet stands as an engineer 
of experience, judgment, resource and ex- 
ecutive ability, almost without a peer. He 
is a director and part owner in sixteen dif- 
ferent copper companies. He is interested 
in a lumber company and a brick company in 
California. He has built sawmills to cut the 
lumber he uses. He is building machine 
shops in order that he may be able to make 








and repair his own machinery. He is investi- 
gating some coal deposits within a few 
hundred miles of his smelter, and will open 
these coal mines and connect them by rail- 
way with his smelters. In fact, it is his idea 
to own every branch of business on which 
his smelters and mines depend. 

Mr. Balliet was one of the first to pro- 
claim the feasibility, from an engineering 
standpoint, of the Lake Tahoe Railroad from 
Truckee. 

A gigantic system of electric power plants 
is soon to be built in California, sufficient to 
furnish power to all the mines in the state, 
also to light cities and towns and furnish 
power for all purposes, and this company 
will place the young engineer at its head. 
This enterprise will take rank beside the 
now famous Niagara Falls electric plant, 
which has capacity to furnish light and 
power to all the industries of New York 
State. Mr. Balliet’s plans for the immediate 
future include the building of the biggest 
smelter in the world at Baker City, the 
opening of a hundred mines—the building 
of a railroad and the employment of ten 
thousand men. 

Clark, the copper king, whose United 
Verde mines net him ten millions each year ; 
John W. Mackay, the bonanza king of the 
Comstock lode; Smith, the borax king of 
the world; Cecil Rhodes, the South African 
diamond king, partner of Barney Barnato; 
David Moffit and W. 8. Stratton, the famous 
mining millionaires of Colorado, belong to 
the older operators whose faith and energy 
in mining have placed them among the suc- 
cessful financiers of all ages and of all 
countries. 

Letson Balliet, the subject of this sketch, 
belongs to the younger circle of prominent 
mining engineers and mine owners, and is 
a man whose record for success in handling 
big deals, will, in a few years bring to him 
the same rank and rating accorded the older 
men, and make fortunes for his associates 
and interested stockholders. 











